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NATIONAL 

The President’s first 
luncheon since he entered the White 
House was also the first occasion on 
which a Chief Executive has attended 


a gathering of the Women’s National 
Press Club. He was introduced as 
“the husband of Eleanor Roosevelt, 
columnist”... @ H. L. Vanderdon- 


ekt, Belgian-born American citizen, is 
indicted for violating the neutrality 
act by traveling in a war zone without 
permit. He was chief officer aboard 
the Belgian ship Ville de Namur when 
it was torpedoed in the Bay of Biscay 
last June. 

texford Guy Tugwell, former Under 
Secretary of Agriculture and early 
New Deal “brain truster,” is appointed 
special adviser on land use in Puerto 
Rico by Interior Secretary Ickes. Tug- 
well, who.retains his job as chairman 
of the New York City Planning Com- 
mission, will serve without pay in his 
new post .. . @ Foreign-controlled 
political and civilian military organi- 
zations have until Feb. 15 to register 
with Justice Department under Voor- 
his Act. Law was written to cover 
Bunds and Communist groups, but 
many others are answerable. They 
must file answers to 225 questions... @ 
Supreme Court upholds conviction of 
two men as spies, under Espionage 
Act of 1917, giving government broad 
powers to punish persons transmit- 
ting “information respecting the na- 
tional defense,” for use “to the injury 
of the United States.” The defendants, 
one an employee of Naval Intelligence, 
were convicted of abstracting intelli- 
gence reports. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh denies any 
association with Verne Marshall’s No 
Foreign War Committee, declaring he 
is “unable to support the methods and 
policies of the organization.” He de- 
clares that he has never been a mem- 
ber of the committee, nor has he con- 
tributed to its financial support, but 
adds, “My belief that it would be dis- 
astrous for this country to enter the 
war remains unchanged.” ...¢@ A 
week after it happened, there was no 
explanation why the cruise liner Man- 
hattan stuck on a sand bar-off Miami, 
where it had no scheduled stop 
e Senator Sheppard of Texas, father 
of 18th Amendment, urges return of 
Prohibition. Says he, “An alcohol- 
drinking democracy cannot develop 
maximum strength for defense.” 


PEOPLE 

Princess Stephanie Hohenloe-Wal- 
denburg - Schillingsfuerst, who had 
been ordered to leave the country by 
Jan. 1, overstays the deadline and is 
arrested on a deportation warrant. 
Though she was certified too ill. to 
travel, Justice Department reports her 
illness was caused by “taking seda- 
tives which had not been prescribed.” 
She was ordered to leave on grounds 


“outside” 





International 


Princess Stephanie Was Too Ill to Travel 


that she was a German propagandist. 

The Duke of Windsor “stopped the 
show” when he flew to Miami for a 
15-minute visit to its annual winter 
aviation garnival @e Mrs. Kenneth 
P. Steinreich (“Miss Evelyn Wagner”), 
niece of Senator Wagner and president 
of an insurance company, becomes 
New York City’s first woman bank di- 
rector. She was elected to the board 
of the Pennsylvania Exchange Bank. 
There are numerous other woman bank 
directors throughout the country, and 
one woman bank president, Mrs. Mary 
G. Roebling of Trenton, N. J....@¢ 
Elected to a third, but not third con- 
secutive, term as Governor of Georgia 
on an economy platform, red-gallused 
Gene Talmadge announced he would 
begin by urging Legislature to cut his 
own salary from $7,500 to $5,000... : 
@ To a suggestion that he might be 
named Ambassador to Britain, New 
York’s Mayor LaGuardia replied: “I 
have cowboy legs. I don’t believe I 
would look good in knee pants and 
silver-buckled pumps.” e Lieut. 
Col. Thomas P. Henderson, who tried 
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to capture the Kaiser after the Fir. 
War War, is released from active du!\ 


at Ft. Jackson, S. C., because of faili:. 


to meet physical requirements, 


* 7 * 


DEFENSE 


Rear Admiral John H. Towers, chic 


of naval aviation, reveals that all Nay! 
Reserve pilots may be called to acti 
duty by June 30. Warnings of the c 
will be sent to commercial aviati 
lines and aircraft factories...@ Rec 
struction Finance Corporation’s « 
fense loans now total more than « 
billion dollars, Jesse Jones reports 
@ Maritime Commission discloses t! 
liner America, newest and larg: 
member of U. S. merchant marine, h 
been equipped with anti-mine “bel! 
Other ships will probably also soon | 
equipped ... @ First group of ce 
scientious objectors will be called 
for non-combatant defense duty with 
a month. Keligious and other orga: 
zations may establish work camps a: 
pay, salaries of those who object e\ 
to accepting Army pay . e Arth 
Victor Christman, the first boy born 
New York City on Armistice Da 
Nov. 11, 1918, beat the draft by quittin: 
his job and volunteering ... @ Mot 
makers cancel 1941 Auto Show, schei- 
uled for October, because of demanis 
of the defense program. 
BUSINESS 

Treasury records show that 56,0() 
husbands who in 1936 earned less than 
$5,000 a year net income had wiv: 
who were earning more. Thirty of 
the wives were receiving hetwe: 
$100,000 and $500,000 of net incon, 

. © Hobo “King” Jeff Davis begins 
a drive to make 100,000 “tramps and 
bums” go to work this year, as his co 
tribution to the defense program. Day 
emphasizes that hoboes “work as w: 
travet,” while “tramps and bums ar 
chiselers.” Says Davis: “All hobo 
must get off the road this year. Th: 
must settle down to real jobs.” 
e Howard C. Hopson, former head of 
Associated Gas & Electric utilities e 
pire, convicted of mulcting his coni- 
panies of almost $20,000,000, is se 
tenced to five years in Federal peni- 
tentiary. 

Pennsylvania’s new Pittsburgh-to- 
Harrisburg super-highway earned 
$562,666 in tolls during its first six 
months, Turnpike Commission repor's 
... @ Labor Secretary Perkins warns 
industry that “more attention must }: 
paid to accident prevention,” pointing 
out that industrial accidents are in- 
creasing faster than jobs... ¢@ Donald 
H. Connolly, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istrator, reports there are 2,656 air- 
ports, landing fields and seaplane bases 
in U. S. California has the largest 
number of fields and ports, 174... 
e Annual cavalcade of “flivver planes” 
takes 700 light planes and their pilots 
to Miami, Fla., where world’s larges! 
commercial airport of 900 acres is 
nearing completion ...e C€. I. 0. 
steel workers will reportedly demand 
wage increases from steel plants wh: 
contracts come up for renewal so 
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WARPLANES— 


Aviation Industry Our No. 1 Defense Problem 


“We are behind schedule in turning 
oul finished airplanes . . . 1am not 
satisfied with the progress thus far 
made. None of us will be satisfied 
until the job is done.’ — President 
Roosevelt, January 6, 1941. 


EOPLE who live near scheduled 

airlines occasionally see a small 
plane boring through the sky like an 
angry hornet, at what seems three 
times the speed of an airliner. It is 
probably a warplane going somewhere 
ina hurry. A few years ago that sight 
would ‘have aroused nothing but pride 
and confidence. Today it arouses 
troubling questions. 

The President’s blunt statement that 
airplane production is behind schedule 
came a month after Defense Commis- 
sioner William Knudsen’s confession 
that instead of a planned 1,000 planes 
in December, we were turning out 30 
per cent less, or 700. To the first 
troubling question: Are we producing 
planes fast enough for ourselves and 
those nations to whom we are pledged 
to become the “arsenal of democra- 
cy”?, both the President and Mr. Knud- 
sen have answered “No.” Two other 
questions remain: Can we produce 
them in time? And, are the planes we 
will produce equal to those fighting 
over Europe today? To get a partial 
answer—and military secrecy prevents 
a layman from getting complete an- 
swers—one must take a look at the 
iirplane industry, which is right now 





America’s No. 1 defense problem. 

In any other time save this one of 
“terrible urgency,” the record of the 
American warplane industry over the 
past year would constitute one of the 
seven industrial wonders of the worlds 
For this small and complicated busi- 
ness has been setting unprecedented 
records. 


Prior to 1939, the American plane 
industry seldom produced more than 
1,000 military planes a year. Today it 
is probably turning out more than 800 
a month. A year ago the industry— 
makers of airframes, engines, propel- 
lers and accessories—had 60,000 em- 
ployees; and 30,000 two years ago. Last 
month, says the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, it employed 203,600 workers 
(including sub-contractors), and will 
employ at least 455,000 by August. 

During 1940, the industry doubled 
its plant floor space to 22,500,000 
square feet, and within the next few 
months will have doubled it again. In 
1940, the industry delivered about 
$625,000,000 worth of planes—almost 
three times as much as in 1939, and 
more than the combined total for the 
previous four years. 

From these expanding factories, the 
democracies now have 37,000 military 
planes on order, to be delivered by 
mid-1942. Original orders called for 
16,000 planes for Britain and 21,000 for 
the U. S. But under the President’s 
rule-of-thumb arrangement, probably a 





International 


Production Department at the Glenn L. Martin Bomber Factory 











International 


A Bell “Airacobra,” Deadly U. §. Fighter 


far higher percentage will go to Brit- 
ain. (Almost all the present nine-per- 
day output of Curtiss P-40’s is going 
there.) Still on paper are plans to 
produce another 3,000 to 4,000 bomb- 
ers in government-built, industry- 
operated mid-western plants. 

In this period of frustration, when 
people are apt to shout, “But orders 
are not planes,” it is well to remember 
several things. 1) The American plane 
industry has already zoomed upward 
from almost a standing start. 2) 
Though production has barely begun 
rolling, in our haste to do in two years 
what Germany did in six, We are meas- 
uring present production against goals 
which would have seemed fantastic a 


few years ago. The Dillion dollars’ 
worth of orders to Southern Cali- 


fornia builders alone, for instance— 
Douglas, Lockheed-Vega, North Amer- 
ican, Northrop and Vultee—is 625 per 
cent ahead of orders on Jan. 1, 1940. 
3) Americans are so used to mass 
production that when we think of 50,- 
000 planes, the layman’s answer is, 
“Mass production methods.” 


But 20 companies will turn out our 
50,000 planes, whereas in real mass 
production, one auto manufacturer 
turns out 1,000,000 units a year. In- 
deed, it is questionable whether true 
mass production of planes is desirable. 
By the time 1,000 units of one type 
have been built, for instance, design 
should have advanced so far that an 
entirely new plane is required. 

Even under these conditions, there 
are encouraging examples of what 
American industry can do when push- 
ed. Last May, when the President first 
mentioned the need for 50,000 planes, 
little Vultee had an Army order for 
300 basic trainers to be delivered by 
April, 1941, on a 30-a-month schedule. 
Vultee immediately began enlarging 
its plant and had production up to 100 
a month by November. Despite a 12- 
day strike that month it probably de- 
livered all its planes before Jan, 1, 
four months ahead of time. 

Another example is huge Glenn L. 
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Martin Company. Martin had already 
shown its Yankee ingenuity with its 
room-size camera, which turns out 
full-scale blueprints in hours, instead 
of the days required for hand-draft- 
ing. Last month Martin showed the 
Army its new B-26 bomber—a two- 
motored, 360 m. p. h. job with a 1,000- 
mile range for its 4,000-pound bomb 
load, protected by two power-driven 
turrets and 12 machine guns. (It is 
the first bomber using a four-bladed 
propeller.) The Army approved it in 
jigtime; and within a week Martin had 
the first 20 of a 1,000-unit order moving 
to completion along the assembly line. 


... Engine “Bottleneck” 


In fact, most plane builders believe 
they can produce almost any number 
of airframes. But when talking about 
completed airplanes, they are likely to 
mutter, “engine bottleneck.” Airplane 
engines are complicated precision ma- 
chines, with as many as 7,000 parts. 
Their watch-like exactitude is illus- 
trated jin one Pratt & Whitney cylinder 
head forging, which when received 
weighs 30 pounds. After being tooled 
down to 1-to-2/10,000 of an inch tol- 
erance, the forging weighs only eight 
pounds. Such workmanship makes 
some American engines the best in the 
world; but it also makes hurried plant 
expansion difficult. 

There are three major engine build- 
ers. The biggest producers, Pratt & 
Whitney and Wright, make radial air- 
cooled motors. This is the type used 
in all Navy planes, bombers, and some 
Army ships. During 1939, they were 
producing some 250 engines a month. 
Their current combined production is 
around 1,500 a month, which they ex- 
pect to double by mid-summer. 

Within the next 18 months the two 
companies are scheduled for about 
60,000 engines—enough for 30,000 
planes at the rough average of two 
per plane. Ford and Buick have or- 
ders to produce 5,000 P. & W. engines 
ach, while Studebaker is to build 
5,000 Wright motors. But their new 
plants cannot be counted on until 1942, 
Both Pratt & Whitney and Wright are 
well up to their quotas. 

The third important engine maker is 
the Allison division of General Motors, 
which makes the in-line, liquid-cooled 
Allison engine. Around this motor 
may rage one of the bitterest, most 
vital controversies of our defense sys- 
tem. The engines that pull Europe’s 
fighters are in-line, liquid-cooled jobs, 
around which some experts claim 
faster streamlined fighters can be 
built. But the UsS. stuck with radial 
engines until 1939, when the Army bet 
most of its shirt on G. M.’s in-line 
Allison. 

The 1090-h. p. Allisons power the 
Army’s newest fighters: the two-mo- 
tored, double-tailed Lockheed P-38, the 
Bell Airacuda and Airacobra (P-39), 
and the Curtiss P-40. Allison produc- 
tion was delayed by “bugs,” but now 
about 10 a day are being produced and 
35 a day are promised for fall. Since 
the planes mentioned were designed 


(Continued on page 20) 








THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Denunciation 


When the press conference got un- 
der way last week, President Roose- 
velt’s “lease-lend” bill, which would 
give him tremendous powers to make 
the United States the “arsenal of de- 
mocracy,” had been presented to Con- 
gress (see col. 3), and the reporters 
were intent on discovering his re- 
action to criticisms of it. Before the 
conference was over, they knew that 
he not only was greatly angered by 
the charges of some of his opponents 
but that he intended to fight them. 

The flare-up, one of the hottest the 
reporters had ever seen the President 
show, came shortly after his return to 
the White House from a week-end visit 
to his Hyde Park, N. Y., home. Asked 
for comment on whether he consider- 
ed “blank check powers” a fair de- 
scription of the authority requested 
for him in the “lease-lend” bill, he 
challenged his audience to present a 
bill that would be effective and not 
be so labeled. Then ‘he continued: 

“That is not .an answer at all to 
those who talk about plowing under 
every fourth American child, which I 
regard as the most untruthful, as the 
most dastardly, unpatriotic thing that 
has ever been said.” Authorizing the 
newspapermen to quote him directly 
(permission granted only when he 
wants his words especially emphas- 
ized), he added: “That really is the 
rottenest thing that has been said in 
public in my generation.” 

Everyone immediately knew that 
this blast had been aimed directly at 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Democrat 
of Montana, During a radio debate 
on the “lease-lend” measure a few 
days earlier, Wheeler had termed it 
“the New Deal triple A foreign policy 
—it will plow under every fourth 
American boy.” His retort to the 
President’s denunciation was to say he 
hoped “no American boys will be 
plowed under,” but he added that the 
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Willkie for “Lease-Lend” Plan (col. 3) 


‘ 





Administration’s foreign 
“war-minded.” 

In addition to denouncing Wheel 
the President also did these things: 

@ He issued an executive order ca! 
ing up 108,000 National Guardsmen 
for a year’s service—all that have nh 
before been put into Federal traini: 

@® He added copper, brass, bron; 
zinc, nickel and potash to the list 
strategic defense materials that cannot 
be exported without government 
censes. As a result, hardly any i 
portant defense materials were |; 
on the free export list. 

© To overcome the housing shortace 
in many areas brought on by the « 
fense program, he created a m 
Division of Defense Housing ( 
ordination, with broad powers 0\ 
all existing government housing agi 
cies, to speed housing construction 
wherever necessary in defense produ 
tion regions. He made the new ( 
ordinator, Charles Palmer, who h 
been housing expert for the Defens 


Commission, responsible only to hi 
—__——__ -_ _ ~~ 


Congress: “Lease-Lend” 


On the morning of January 10, C 
gress and the American people ¢ 
pected drastic legislation to facilitat: 
“all-out” aid to Great Britain. Promp! 
ly at noon, they got it—in a far mor 
drastic form than they had anticipat« 
For, despite its scant 800 words, t! 
proposed measure conferred broad: 
powers upon the President than hai 
ever before been vested in an Am¢ 
ican Chief Executive. 

To implement President Roosevell’s 
recent pledge to make America “t 
great arsenal” for non-Axis powers 
the bill would permit him to leas 
lend or otherwise dispose of a 
amount of military or naval equ 
ment to any nation whose defense |! 
considers vital to the security of t) 
United States, The terms of such tra 
actions —the compensation Amer 
would receive for leased materia 
would be Jeft solely to the Preside: 
discretion, thus discarding what 
has called the “silly old dollar sig 
Either by chance or design, the bill ! 
came House Bill No. 1776, the yea 
the Declaration of Independence. (1 
the major provisions of the “lea 
lend” bill, see page 5). 

So sweeping a measure was cer! 
to provoke a legislative storm—: 
the President knew it. In an atte: 
to pacify the opposition in advance 
he told his morning press confere! 
that he had no personal desire for 
powers granted in the bill, but t! 
some one had to have such powers 5° 
that quick action could be taken when- 
ever necessary. 

Administration leaders tried to mi"- 
imize the startling nature and exten! 
of the measure. First of all, they said, 
it was merely an extension of the 
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Bloom-Pittman bill, adopted by Con- 
cress last year. Titled “A Bill to Pro- 
mote the Defense of the United States,” 
that act gave the President blanket 
powers to dispose of war material to 
the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The present bill, the Admin- 
istration contended, was simply one 
“to further promote” American de- 
fense by extending aid to anti-Axis 
nations in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Despite this explanation, the Cap- 
ital was stunned, Though the Pres- 
ident declared that speed was “essen- 
tial if the democracies are to survive,” 
Congressional supporters of the meas- 
ure thought it was too far-reaching to 
be rushed through without calm de- 
liberation. Both in and out of Con- 
gress, opponents denounced the bill 
and prepared to fight it to the last. 


Leading off in the attack, former 
President Herbert Hoover suggested 
that the “enormous surrender of its 
responsibilities” by Congress would 
threaten democracy at home. More 
bluntly, New York District Attorney 
Thomas E, Dewey called the measure 
a “so-called defense bill” which 
“would bring an end to free govern- 


—“Lease-Lend” Bill: Major Provisions 


NATIONAL 


ment in the United States and would 
abolish the Congress for all practical 
purposes.” And, in almost identical 
language, several Congressmen called 
the bill a “blank check,” a “stream- 
lined declaration of war,” and a grant 
of “dictatorial powers.” 

It was quickly apparent, however, 
that the opposition would cut across 
party lines. As in the Supreme Court 
fight of 1937, leadership of the opposi- 
tion bloc was handed to a Democrat, 
Senator Burton Wheeler of Montana 
(see page 4). But the division in the 
Democratic forces was at least 
equalled by the cleavage in the Re- 
publican ranks, For among the influ- 
ential voices raised in favor of the 
“lease-lend” bill was that of Wendell 
Willkie, nominal leader of the Pres- 
ident’s “loyal opposition” of 22,000,- 
000 Republican voters. Without con- 
sulting his party colleagues, Willkie 
announced that “with modification” 
the bill should be passed. Declaring 
that it should be considered “in the 
light of the total situation,” the G. O. P. 
standard bearer revealed that he was 
planning to fly to England during the 
week of January 19 to get a better un- 





.* INTRODUCED into Congress on January 10, the “Bill to Further Promote the 


Defense of the United States” contains the following main points. To 


some 


Americans, they add up to a great defense measure which will help preserve the peace 
and security of the Western Hemisphere; to others, the bill*represents a seven-league 
stride to involvement in the European war. Each American must read and interpret 
the provisions in his own way, but, where possible, we have inserted in ifalics the 
fficial interpretations presented by Senator Barkley and Representative McCormack, 


majority leaders of the Senate and House. 


Definitions 


e As used in this act, the term “defense 
rticle” includes any weapon, munition, 
iireraft or boat—or any machinery, tool 
* material necessary for the production 
or maintenance of such articles. “De- 
tense information” means any plan or de- 
ign pertaining to a.defense article. 


New Presidential Powers 

e Notwithstanding the provisions of 
ny other law, the President may authorize 
the Secretary of War’ or Navy or other de- 
partment heads to manufacture or procure 
iny defense article for any country whose 
lefense the President deems vital to U. S. 
defense. (Our government will only 
order for* foreign governments such 
materials as our Army and Navy can use.) 
@ The President may authorize depart- 
ent heads to sell, transfer, exchange, 
ise, lend or otherwise dispose of any 
fense article to any such foreign coun- 
v. (The President can, under this 
ction, dispose of new material as well 
equipment now in the hands ef our 
rmy and Navy ...A certificate from 
ir chief of staff or chief of naval 

erations will no longer be needed.) 
@ The President- may authorize de- 
rtment heads to test, repair or other- 
e to place in good working order any 
fense article for any such government. 
his provision is broad enough to per- 
t the use of any of our military, naval 
air bases to outfit and repair the 

apons or ships of such countries.) 
® The President may authorize de- 
partment heads to communicate to any 
l country any defense information 
taining to any defense article furnish- 


I 


ed to such government. (This section 
gives the President the discretion to make 
available designs, blueprints, etc. Such 
information wéuld relate only to defense 
articles actually supplied to foreign 
nations.) 

@ The President may release for export 
any defense article to any such nation 
(This eliminates restrictions in the Em- 
bargo Act against the exportation of 
certain war materials. It does not, 
however, authorize the use of American 
vessels to deliver war materials to 
combat areas.) 

@ The terms and conditions shall be 
those which the President deems satis- 
factory, and the benefit to the United 
States may be payment or repayment in 
kind or property, or any other direct or 
indirect benefit. (The bili simply trans- 
lates into legislative form the policy of 
making this country the arsenal for the 
democracies.) 


Safeguards 


e All contracts or agreements fof the 
disposition of defense articles or informa- 
tion shall contain a clause by which the 
foreign government undertakes that it 
will not, without the consent of the Presi- 
dent, transfer such article or information, 
or permit its use by anyone not an agent 
of such government. 

@ There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time, out of 
the Treasury, such amounts as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions and 
accomplish the purposes of this act. 
(Full effects cannot be given to its pro- 
visions until appropriations are actual- 
ly provided by Congress.) 






P Elderman in The Washington Post 


Congress Received An Important Package 


derstanding of the “international at- 
mosphere.” 

At the outset of the measure’s stormy 
road through Congress, its supporters 
won the first round by sending it to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee rather 
than the less favorable Military Affairs 
Committee. Beginning open hearings 
at once, the Foreign Affairs group 
called its first witness, the dignified 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, who 
testified that passage of the “lease- 
lend” bill is “absolutely necessary” 
to American defense. On the stand for 
four-and-a-half hours, during which 
he answered every question without 
resort to aides, Secretary Hull pleaded 
with the committee to ignore techni- 
calities in the interest of speed. If 
Britain should fall, he warned, all of 
South America, and ultimately the 
United States, might suffer the fate of 
Holland, Belgium and Norway. 

Stepping down from the stand amid 
a burst of applause, the Secretary of 
State was succeeded by the. Secretary 
of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., who submitted detailed statistics 
on the British financial plight. The 
British Government, he disclosed, has 
spent about $1,300,000,000 here for 
war materials, and has placed orders 
for about that much more, for which 
it will pay in cash. After that is spent, 
he implied, the British will begin to 
scrape the bottom of their barrel. 

The next witness, Secretary of War 
Henry Stimson, stressed a practical ad- 
vantage. Under Bill 1776, he said, the 
United States would become sole pur- 
chaser of war materials in this coun- 
try, thus eliminating the competition 
of many foreign purchasing agents. 
Distribution of war supplies ‘would 
thus come under control of “those who 
are interested primarily in the de- 
fense of this country.” ‘ 

By the time the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee hearings got under way, the 
House Naval Affairs Committee had al- 
ready listened attentively to a picked 
squad of aviation and naval experts. 
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In response to a request from the 
Navy, the Committee agreed upon a 
new $1,209,000,000 program to hasten 
shipbuilding, arm existing warships 
more effectively against air attack, and 
bolster the Navy with 400 new ships— 
mostly submarine chasers, small tor- 
pedo craft, and mine sweepers. Rear 
Admiral Samuel E. Robinson, chief of 
the Bureau of Ships, presented the 
program with the warning that, in 
time of war, such ships required would 
probably “run in almost astronomical 
numbers.” 


Defense: Labor & Aluminum 


Though the struggle in Congress over 
President Roosevelt’s “lease-lend” plan 
to make the United States the “arsenal 
of democracy” (see page 4) was by 
far the most important defense de- 
velopment last week, other defense 
steps were being taken, including the 
following: 

e According to reports, Sidney Hill- 
man, associate director general of the 
new super defense board—the Office 
of Production Management—was plan- 
ning a thorough reorganization of the 
entire labor defense set-up, with a 
view to making it a functional, per- 
manent organization, rather than a 
temporary, advisory one. The major 
objective, it was said, was to create 
machinery extending from the OPM all 
the way down to local communities by 
which induStry-labor disputes in de- 
fense industries could be adjusted be- 
fore they developed into work stop- 
pages. This work would be done by 20 
field representatives from the C. I. O., 
A. F. of L. and the railroad brother- 
hoods, working under a co-ordinator 
in Washington. In addition, it was 
declared, Hillman also intended to put 
representatives of these three labor 
groups and representatives of industry 
in responsible executive posts in 
charge of such things as labor rela- 
tions, information, statistics and 
training. 

e That the government was deter- 
mined to let no industrial disputes 
hold up defense production was seen 
when James F. Dewey, Federal labor 
conciliator, demanded that the five 
struck plants of the Eaton Manufac- 
turing Company in Michigan and Ohio 
be immediately reopened. The C, I. O.- 
United Auto Workers Union had call- 
ed the strike when the company, work- 
ing on defense orders, had refused to 
rehire 300 union members in its Sagi- 
naw, Mich., plant as it had agreed to 
do following a strike there last De- 
cember. Pointing out that the com- 
pany had failed to live up to this 
agreement, Dewey ordered it to put all 
striking workers back to work, declar- 
ing the dispute “could be settled after 
the plants are running again.” Short- 
ly thereafter the dispute was settled, 
but the terms were not immediately 
announced. 

@ Shortly after Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, defense commissioner in charge 
of industrial materials, had declared 








NATIONAL 


there were ample supplies of alumi- 
num, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming, chairman of the Temporary 
National Economic. Committee, issued 
a contradictory statement. Because of 
a shortage of aluntinum, he said, pro- 
duction of warplanes “has been seri- 
ously delayed,” and the Defense Com- 
mission had been “compelled” to set 
up priority schedules shutting off 
aluminum supplies needed by civilians. 
“The Aluminum Co. of America,” 
which “has enjoyed practically com- 
plete domination of the field in this 
country,” he said, “apparently has been 
keeping supplies down in order to 
keep prices up.” That company’s re- 
tort was that it had launched a two- 
year $150,000,000 expansion program, 
because of defense needs, that would 
increase ingot production from 327,- 





International 


Hillman Studied Labor Defense Set-Up 


000,000 pounds in 1939 to more than 
700,000,000 pounds by July, 1942. 

e To strengthen Western Hemis- 
phere defense, Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson put all the U. S. armed forces 
in the southern Caribbean—including 
those at the Panama Canal, Puerto 
Rico, and those to be stationed at the 
new base on the island of Trinidad— 
under a single command, that of Lieut. 
Gen. Daniel Van Voorhis, present head 
of the Panama Canal defenses. 
aa 


Politics: Echoes 

The great political noise of 1940, 
which rose to an almost deafening cli- 
max on Noy, 5, died away with abrupt 
suddenness by the end of election 
week. But faint echoes of the great 
din can still be heard—in such current 
political developments as these: 

e Campaign Spending: By the 





terms of the Hatch “Clean Politics” 
Act, the national committees of both 
major parties were limited to a cam- 
paign expenditure of $3,000,000 each. 
The letter of the law has apparently 
been observed: the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee reports that it spent 





$2,438,091 in 1940, and the Republic. 
Committee reports $2,812,003. But Se: 
ator Guy M. Gillette of Iowa, chai 
man of the special Senate Committ; 
which has been investigating the ca 
paign, charges that both parties e 
ployed devices to “evade and avoii 
the spending limit. His findings, ac 
mittedly incomplete, show that vario 
political committees spent upwards | 
$21,700,000. But other observers plac: 
the total spent in the Presidenti 
campaigns nearer to $50,000,000— 
equal to the “spendthrift” campaign 
of 1936. 

@ West Virginia: When Senato: 
Matthew M, Neely was elected Go\ 
ernor, two years of his Senate ter 
remained to be served. As soon as he 
was sworn in, therefore, he named D1: 
Joseph Rosier, president of Fairmont 
State Teachers’ College, as Senator | 
fill the unexpired term. But outgoing 
Governor Homer A. Holt, rejecting 
Neely’s right to appoint a successor, 
named Clarence E. Martin, forme: 
head of the American Bar Associatio: 
as Senator. The U. S, Senate thus faces 
an embarrassing over-supply of Se: 
ators from West Virginia, and mus! 
narrow its own choice down to one < 
the other. 

@ Missouri: Charging vote fraud 
the preponderantly Democratic Ge: 
eral Assembly refused to certify R: 
publican Forrest C. Donnell as Gov 
ernor-elect, and has adopted a res: 
lution calling for a joint House-Senat: 
investigation of the November ballot 
boxes. Official returns gave Donne!! 
a plurality of 3,613 votes over Law 
rehce McDaniel, his Democratic 0; 
ponent, who believes that a recoun! 
would change the result. Though Dem- 
ocratic Governor Lloyd Stark will r: 
main in office until dispute is settled, 
he vetoed the legislature’s plan in a 
surprise farewell message that stunne:| 
the Democratic majority and created 
more confusion, 
selene saneectnieiattinie i dit sitet 


Americana— 


Reward: Mrs, George Weiler of Mi! 
waukee, Wis., received a medal on he! 
25th wedding anniversary——from h« 
husband. Said Weiler, a member of 37 
civic and fraternal organizations: “I'v: 
attended meetings almost every night 
of our married life, and any wife w! 
stands for that deserves a medal.” 

*. . . 

Compliment: After thieves entered 
his store and took several hundred 
dollars worth of jewelry, E. H. Ben 
son, Berlin, Md., jeweler, hung out 4 
sign which read: “Even thieves kn¢ 
good jewelry.” 

a * * 

Renovation: E.C. Eppeley, who op¢ 
ates a hotel in Sioux Falls, Ia.,dropped 
in to inspect redecorating work on th 
building. Well satisfied with every- 
thing except the dilapidated sign 4 
picket at the front of the building was 
carrying, he immediately presented 
the picket with a new sign. 
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WAR ABROAD 





Stukas vs. Ships * 


At.points between the Italian islands 
of Sardinia and Sicily and French- 
held Tunisia the Mediterranean is lit- 
tie more than 100 miles wide. Square 
in the channel between Sicily and 
Africa stands the little Italian island 
naval base of Pantelleria. 

Recently a British naval squadron 
on convoy was moving through these 
straits when in the dawn it sighted 
two Italian destroyers, One faded into 
the morning mist, but British cruisers 
and destroyers caught and sank the 
other almost under the guns of Pantel- 
leria, 

Of what happened afterward, the 
world has two different pictures, Re- 
porters aboard one warship said two 
[talian’ planes buzzed out of the sun 
for an ineffectual torpedo attack; the 
Italians claimed they hit an aircraft 
carrier. Then German Stuka dive- 
hombers swarmed from the sky in 
screaming squadrons of threes. Re- 
porters said they pierced a curtain 
of fire to loose their bombs at several 
hundred feet. Later the dive-bombers 
returned for another attack. 


The Italian communique exultantly 
claimed: “For the first time units of 
the German air force, in fraternal co- 
operation with the Italian air units, 
participated brilliantly in the attack, 
hitting one of the aircraft carriers and 
the destroyer.” The Italians claimed a 
cruiser for themselves, besides an air- 
craft carrier, A few days later, said 
the Italians, German bombers hit an- 
other cruiser, while Italian torpedo 
boats sank a cruiser and fired two 
destroyers. 

A few days later the British Ad- 
miralty released its own version of the 
story. It admitted that three ships 
were damaged during the series of en- 
vagements. The destrover Gallant was 
“damaged by a mine or torpedo but 
later arrived in harbor.” The aircraft 
carrier Jllustrious “was hit and re- 
ceived some damage and casualties,” 
[he cruiser Southampton “was also 
hit and_suffered some casualties.” The 
\dmiralty added that 12 enemy air- 
raft were shot down, 

After the Admiralty released the 
report, it was announced that all the 
amaged ships had reached port safe- 


v. It was disclosed that they had 
een “convoying important material 


issistance to Greece.” In retribution, 
he R. A. F. raided an airdrome at 
Catania, Sicily, destroying nine Junk- 
rs 87s. The first struggle between sea 
nd air power in the Mediterranean 
id been undecisive, but it looked like 
nly a beginning. 

Meantime in Libya the siege of To- 
ruk continued, as the British hauled 
up heavy guns used against Bardia. 
\iechanized forces were sweeping the 
country 55 miles west of Tobruk. The 
i. A. F, had driven Italian planes from 





all airports as far west as Bengazi. 
Other British troops were cutting in- 
land toward that city, as Gen. Wavell 
apparently hoped to cut off the whole 
“hump” of Cyrenaica. Observers be- 
lieved that Tobruk, held by 30,000 
troops, would soon fall from thirst 
alone, since its water supplies had 
been transported 120 miles from 
Derna, 

A final reckoning of the Italian dis- 
aster at Bardia showed 44,868 casual- 
ties or captured, and 368 medium and 
field guns taken, along with 94 anti- 
aircraft guns, 130 tanks and 708 trans- 
pont units. 

Far to the southeast, British troops 
began to close their slow strangle- 
hold on Italian East Africa. Success- 
ful raids were pressed against border 





Jensen in The Chicago Daily News 


“Men Against the Sea” 


outposts of Ethiopia. And as the war 
drums throbbed through his former 
kingdom, at Khartoum in the Sudan, 
Haile Selassie, the Lion of Judah, ex- 
horted his dark warriors to join the 
British Lion in wiping out the Italians 
in Ethiopia. 





... Greeks in Klisura 


In Athens, the blue and white bunt- 
ing of Greece mingled with Union 
Jacks as church bells tolled joyously. 
Greek shock troops, sometimes grop- 
ing through wind and snow that 
forced them to cling together human 
chain fashion, had captured Klisura, 
forcing Italians out of the heights 
around the town. Klisura and Tepe- 
lini were about the last two fortified 
Italian towns in the mountain massif 
east of Valona, only important port in 
southern Albania. 

Working north along the coast, the 
Greeks had already taken Dukati, 16 
miles south of Valona. Now from 
Klisura they struck south toward 
Tepelini and northwest toward Berati, 
oil town from which a pipe-line leads 
to Valona, Tepelini, into which Greek 
scouts had filtered, was already rav- 
aged and abandoned, with Italians 






— 7 
clinging to the heights around it. Cor- 
respondents with the Greek Army re- 
port that the road from Klisura to 
Berati 1s smoother than that into Kli- 
sura. Should the Greeks take both 
these towns, Valona would be well en- 
circled, with the coast road or the sea 
the only avenue for Italian retreat. 

Seeking to extricate his forces in Al- 
bania, Dictator Mussolini shook ug#his 
command again, Gen. Ubaldo Soddu, 
who took over the Albanian command 
only on November 10, after a previous 
shake-up, was “relieved because of his 
health.” To take his place, Mussolini 
named Chief of Staff Gen, Ugo Caval- 
lero, who will retain his job as staff 
head. With southern Albania being 
rapidly lost to them, the Italians were 
said to be pinning their hopes on a 
new offensive being planned for the 
north, around Pogradec. 


.. . Balkans: Philoff’s Speech 


The place was Ruschuk on the Dan- 
ube, only a few miles from Bucharest, 
capital of German-controlled_ Ru- 
mania. The time was a week after 
Bulgarian Premier Bogdan Philoff had 
returned from a visit to Vienna, Ger- 
many, “for his health.” The speech 
was one to which all the Balkans, and 
beyond them the warring world, were 
listening for an indication whether 
Bulgaria would become a willing Ger- 
man victim. 

Looking across into Rumania, where 
600,000 German troops are reportedly 
stationed, Dr. Philoff told his fellow 
Bulgars: “I must warn you that today 
peace and war do not depend on small 
nations like Bulgaria, She is so small 
that she cannot dictate whether there 
shall be war or peace.” But then he 
added: “We have therefore to be ready 
for any eventuality to defend Bul- 
garia’s vital interests, her freedom and 
her independence under all circum- 
stances, because a nation that is not 
ready to defend itself is liable to be 
subject to slavery, whether de jure 
(legally) or otherwise.” 





Then Philoff warned any who 
would try to impose any kind of 
“ism”—National Socialism, Fascism 


or Communism—on the country, that 
these forms of government did not 
conform with Bulgarian character or 
structure. 

Bulgaria had said her say. But, ob- 
servers wondered, realizing that small 
nations cannot dictate peace or war, 
could she make it stick? The next 
comment came from Russia, which last 
autumn had bucked Bulgaria up to 
defy Germany. Said Tass, official Sovy- 
iet news agency, in one of its typical 
left-handed “denials”: 

The foreign press circulates a report 
that... German troops have been 
dispatched to Bulgaria with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the U. S. S. R. 
If German troops are present in Bul- 
garia, this occurred and is occurring 
without the knowledge and consent of 
the U. S. .S. R.... The Bulgarian 
government never approached the 
U.S. S. R. with an inquiry concerning 
the passage of German troops ... 


The outside world could not fathom 






























































































































































































































whether this was a warning to Ger- 
many, or a Soviet indication of a 
“hands off” policy. It came as Ger- 
many and Russia announced a renew- 
al of their trade agreement, which 
Germans jubilantly called “the great- 
est “grain deal of all time,” and two 
other pacts delimiting the Russian- 
German border, and arranging for 
transfers of citizens in Baltic countries. 

Later the Germans also issued a 
similar denial, But the Balkans re- 
mained uneasy. In the meantime, the 
Turks continued to insist that they 
would fight if Bulgaria was invaded. 
This was considered significant, since 
Turkey has close relations with Rus- 
sia. Turkey’s attitude seemed more 
significant as a British admiral, a gen- 
eral and an air vice marshal arrived 
in Ankara for staff talks. The real- 
istic Turks expect no troop move- 
ments in southeastern Europe until 
after the harsh Balkan winter. But 
they were apparently getting ready to 
strike fast if anyone started anything. 


... Britain; Good, Bad News 


In the risky business of war, any 
piece of good news is likely to have 
stamped on its reverse the possibility 
of danger. In the war around and over 
the British Isles, Britons have had two 
such pieces of news which had to be 
matched with the stark chances of an 
invasion they foreshadowed. 

For Britons whose meat ration has 
recently been cut drastically, it was 
good news that during the week end- 
ing January 5 only four merchant 
ships totaling 14,687 tons were sunk. 
This was the smallest shipping loss 
since last May, Though bad weather 
plus former U. S. destroyers on con- 
voy duty accounted for some of the 
decrease, British warlords had to con- 
sider another reason. Hitler, they 
thought, had called his U-boats in to 
be refitted for an invasion attempt. 

Another satisfying piece of news for 
much-bombed Britons was that their 
fighter and bomber planes were now 
making daylight raids on German- 
held invasion bases all along the Ger- 
man, Dutch, Belgian and French 
coasts. As a result of these raids, dur- 
ing which the R. A. F. machine-gun- 
ned German troops in coastal trenches, 
it was reported that the Luftwaffe had 
moved its Channel airports back 50 
miles. To Britons, these forays indi- 
cated that they now had enough planes 
to risk them in daylight raids. 

But it also underlined the invasion 
menace. German Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels assured Britain it was com- 
ing, adding that German offensives 
“run off with the regularity of a clock 
because preceding them have been in- 
tervals of intensive preparation.” 

While the R. A. F. was carrying out 
these raids and night attacks all over 
eastern Germany and Italy, the Luft- 
waffe was sporadically active. Lon- 
doners have learned how to snuff out 
fire bombs, but there was nothing they 








From The Glasgow Record 


Old Lady London Shows Her Mettle 


could do about explosive bombs, like 
one which recently killed everyone in 
a tight-packed subway shelter. 

As President Roosevelt’s personal 
representative, Harry Hopkins, arrived 
in London for conferences with Prime 
Minister Churchill] and King George, 
Lord Halifax prepared to leave for the 
Washington Embassy. At a farewell 
dinner Churchill revealed that Hali- 
fax who “like all members of this 
government, has vowed himself to 
prosecute this war against Nazi tyran- 
ny at whatever cost, until its last ves- 
tiges are destroyed,” would have a 
unique status. Though an Ambassa- 
dor, the former Foreign Minister will 
hold Cabinet rank whenever he re- 
turns to Britain for consultation. 

Churchill, who hailed the President 
as “a pre-eminent figure,” said that 
“the future of the whole world and 
the hope of a broadening civilization 
founded upon Christian ethics” de- 
pended upon Anglo-American: rela- 
tions. 

Britons were pleased with the pro- 
posed “lease-lend” bill, and were 
cheered by the news that certain 
American bombers (probably Lock- 
heed Vega Venturas) were regularly 
flying the Atlantic “between break- 
fast and tea,” breaking the previous 
10 hour 33 minute record. But such 
papers as The Economist warned the 
British that they “must not set their 
expectations (of big scale American 
aid) any earlier than January 1, 1942.” 





...In the Orient 


With the stalemate in the Chinese- 
Japanese war unbroken, most of the 
fighting reported in the Orient was 
that between Thailand (Siam) and 
French Indo-China. But there were 
conflicting views on this “border fight.” 








In Bankok high Thai officials de- 
clared that these hostilities were 
“perilously near the status of a full- 
dress war.” But France did not seem 
so worked up. From Vichy a com- 
munique asserted that the trouble had 
“by no means the importance at 
tached to it by certain foreign dis- 
patches,” since the attacks were main- 
ly of local character. 

But correspondents near the scen 
were inclined to accept the Thai ver- 
sion. Thai forces, they reported, wer: 
advancing along two fronts, one 1% 
miles and the other 95 miles Jong 
Moreover, French officials in Indo 
China acknowledged “strategic” r: 
treats of from five to 10 miles alon;: 
the Cambodian border. In addition, 
both sides indulged in frequent bomb 
ing raids while threatening more “re- 
prisals.” 

Meanwhile Japan found time for 
such actions as these on the diplo 
matic front: 

® In Tokyo the newspaper Nichi 
Nichi quoted Lieut. Gen, Horinouchi 
as advocating that diplomatic ties with 
Germany, Japan’s Axis partner, be 
further implemented by sending a 
“corps of young Japanese volunteers 
to Europe to contribute to an Axis 
victory.” 

@ Also in Tokyo Foreign Minister 
Yosuke Matsuoka delivered a vigorous 
protest to British Ambassador Sir Rob 
ert Craigie against the seizure in Ber- 
muda of money belonging to Japanese 
travelers en route to Germany via Lis 
bon. Later, Matsuoka paid new lip- 
service to the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
Alliance, while Premier Konoye put 
Japanese-American relations in firs! 
place in his address to 80 leadin: 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
uo“ »_—_____—_. 


War Sidelights— 


e Britain’s allies are finding th: 
English language full of pitfalls. Pre- 
paring to set out on a raid, British 
pilots were amazed when four Poles 
seeing them off said: “God pickle you. 
gentlemen.” Explanation: the British 
dictionary gives “preserve” as mean- 
ing “pickle.” 


e Sign in a Cardiff, Wales, sho; 
window: “Be bombed in comfort, Buy) 
one of our camp beds.” 


e Latest anti-spy scheme to be trie: 
in Japan is the distribution of 10,000.- 
000 matchboxes bearing the slogans: 
“Let No Spy Escape,” and “Bewar' 
of Spies.” 


@ Due to the British blockade, cof- 
feeless Italians are said to have fitted 
this verse to the situation (on the QT, 
of course): 

When in Rome a king held sway, 
I drank coffee every day. 

An emperor he became as well, 
Still I sniffed that coffee smell. 
When he seized Albania’s land, 
Even that mere smell was banned. 
If Benito stays, I know, 

Even the coffee pot will go. 
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' SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Tetanus-Diphtheria Toxoid 


Today when the average man runs 
a rusty nail into his foot, he. hurries 
off to his doctor to get a shot of tetanus 
anti-toxin. Byt the anti-toxin confers 
no lasting immunity to lockjaw. It 
merely blocks the spread of tetanus 
poison at the time. . 

Experiments in certain armies, not- 
ably the Italian and British, have 
shown that toxoid injections, how- 
ever, do confer a semi-permanent 
immunity. (An anti-toxin is the dis- 
ease-fighting element created by the 
blood to battle toxins. Tetanus anti- 
toxin’ is usually taken from horses 
which have built up resistance after 
gradually increasing doses of toxin. 
Toxoids are toxins from which the 
toxicity, or poison, has been removed.) 
Now the University of California an- 
nounces that it has experimented suc- 
cessfully with a method of conferring 
immunity against both diphtheria and 
lockjaw- at the same time. 

The University’s Medical Schoo] mix- 
ed diphtheria and tetanus toxoids to- 
gether, and first injected the mixture 
into its own staff. When no ill effects 
were observed, the combined toxoid 


was then used on 400 schoo] children: 


Giving the toxoids separately was 
nothing new. But the Medical School 
has now discovered that by combining 
the two substances, double immunity 
can be conferred with half the num- 
ber of injections (three instead of six), 
for half the expense and trouble. 
The duration of immunity, the 
school diseovered, varies with indi- 
viduals. Some are immune to both 
diseases for years; others require re- 
newed shots at long intervals. As a 
result of its research, the School hopes 
that tetanus toxoid may soon be pro- 
duced commercially and become 
available to the general public. 





Vitamins for Workers 


Modern industrial management is 
rapidly swinging to the view that it 
must watch the health of its workers 
is closely as it guards the efficiency 
of its machines. Thus .in wartime 
sritain, the energy of munition work- 
rs is kept at a constant pitch by 
siving them morning and afternoon 
ght lunches, or by letting individuals 
at whenever they feel hungry. A 
‘imilar practice has long prevailed in 
nany American machine tool shops, 
here hand and eye must remain 
leady all through the working day. 

But recently a Minneapolis manu- 
icturer went a step further. To keep 
p the health of his workers, he pro- 
ides them all with a lunch of vita- 
ins. Leighton Wilkie, president of 
(ontinental Machines, Inc., recently 
lescribed his company’s plan in Steel. 

Over the years Continental found 
that it usually experienced mass lay- 





offs during February, the month when 
the long Minneapolis winter caught 
up with the workers and laid them 
low with colds. Often as many as half 
its 350 men would be down at one 
time. “Our personal experience with 
cod liver oil capsules and other vita- 
min tablets when taken consistently 
during the winter months,” wrote Mr. 
Wilkie, “is that they build up an ef- 
fective resistance to colds.” 

“Recently we decided to ration these 
capsules to our men so that this com- 
ing February we will not lose any 
such number of man hours.” Under 
Continental’s plan, every employee 
receives a folding paper cup daily, on 
which is printed: “This contains one 
capsule which may be taken internally 
to add essential vitamins to the diet.” 

Along with this instruction, a daily 


Science Facts 


HE chronoscope, a new time- 
measuring machine devised 
especially for ballistics work, splits 
the second 1,000 ways, and will 
measure from one to 200 milli- 
seconds with less than one per cent 
error. Though developed to meas- 
ure bullet speeds, it can be adapted 
to clock anything, providing that an 
electric impulse can be obtained at 
the beginning and end of the event 
. @ The only real “blue bloods” 
in the world. science says, aft lob- 
sters, snails and oysters ... © 
Twins or multiple births are un- 
known among fur seals... @ Ordi- 
nary raindrops are from. one 
twenty-fifth to one-sixth of an inch 
in diaineter. Fog droplets are about 
one six-hundredths of an inch in 
diameter. 





health slogan is printed on the “vita- 
min cup.” “If you can, walk to and 
from work, leave the car in the garage 
and you will both last longer.” “The 
difference between natural and emo- 
tional fatigue is that a good night’s 
sleep will take care.of the former.” 
Continental does not believe in forc- 
ing the plan on the men, but in “sell- 
ing” it, Says Mr. Wilkie: “We do not 
subscribe to any such philosophy as 
‘whipping the tired horse.’ Machines 
rather than men should be called upon 
to bear the brunt of the physical ef- 
forts required to meet tremendous de- 
mands for production.” The vitamin 
plan will cost $500 for three months. 





Chemistry for Experience 
“We learn only by’experience,” says 
the old saw. But Dr. G, M. Peterson, 
of the University of New Mexico, has 
given the truism a modern twist. For 
experience Dr. Peterson has _ substi- 
tuted chemistry. How he did it was 
explained recently to the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 


; 9 
ence, when he described his experi- 
ments with rats. 

When an impulse is sent from the 


brain to a muscle, says Dr. Peterson,a 
chemical known as acetylcholine is 


‘produced in the nerve ending from 


closely allied chemicals, The acetyl- 
choline released causes the muscle to 
contract. 

Rats, like human beings, may be 
right-handed, left-handed, or ambi- 
dextrous. They can also be trained to 
shift handedness, so that a left-handed 
rat becomes right-handed, etc. But 
the training, like most education by 
experience, is a lengthy process. 

In his experiments, Dr. Peterson ap- 
plied the “muscle molecule”—acetyl- 
choline—directly to the cortex, the 
outer layer of the brain. He found 
that by exposing the brain, and ap- 
plying a very weak solution of acetyl- 
choline to the right or left side, rats 
could almost immediately be changed 
from left-handed to right-handed, or 
right to left. Chemistry had taken the 
place of experience in learning, 

EO SC eee 


Capsules 

q Chicago’s poison bait “blitzkrieg 
on rats” has killed off 870,000 of the 
rodents in four months, or more than 
half the city’s rat population, reports 
Works Commissioner Oscar E, Hewitt. 


G The mild influenza’ epidemic 
which has been sweeping the West 
Coast has now reached the Eastern 
Seaboard, the Public Health Service 
reports. Highest point for the epi- 
demic so far was reached on January 
4, when 77,144 cases were reported 
throughout the country. 


G A new generator developed by 
Dr. C. W. Potapenko, California Insti- 
tute of Technology physicist, pro- 
duces electrical impulses with dura- 
tions as short as nearly one-millionth 
of a second, the Institute reports. 
These “pulses of very short duration” 
may be used effectively to stimulate 
certain nerves without inducing mus- 
cle fatigue, Dr. Potapenko says. He 
recently produced the shortest radio 
waves achieved, only one centimeter, 
with a radio tube no bigger than a fly. 


q@ Platinum fox furs imported from 
Norway last year sold at sensationally 
high prices. They were produced by 
only one strain of foxes on a small 
silver fox farm. Now Dr. Agnes Fay, 
University of California scientist, re- 
ports that she can produce platinum 
foxes by depriving ordinary silver 
foxes of one of the “B” complex vita- 
mins. Though their furs are not as 
durable as those of the Norwegian 
variety, it is believed that this defect 
can be overcome by diet control. 


@ The condition of five-year-old 
Patricia Norberg was reported satis- 
factory in Philadelphia, after a small 
bolf had been removed from her right 
lung at the Chevalier Jackson Bron- 
choscope_ Clinic, Patricia, whose 
father is employed by a copper com- 
pany, was flown to Philadelphia from 
Lima, Peru. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





> . . 
Rising Prices 

During the First World War, the 
tremendous increase in prices 
throughout this country, brought on 
by defense production and profiteer- 
ing, was a major headache to both 
the Federal government and ordinary 
U. S. citizens. Bernard M. Baruch, 
head of the old War Industries Board, 
has declared that price increases al- 
most doubled this nation’s cost of 
fighting the last war. And many Amer- 
icans remember how inflation caused 
them much distress, their wages re- 
maining stationary, or Nearly so, 
while prices skyrocketed. 

Today, prices are rising again, flush- 
ed up by another defense boom. Ac- 
cording to government statistics, the 
whole leve] of wholesale prices has 
increased by about 6% per cent since 
the European war began. The Labor 
Department’s index of 29 basic com- 
modities now is 20 per cent above the 
immediate pre-war level. Retail prices 
have not risen commensurately, but 
they too are going up. Between No- 
vember 12 and December 17, for ex- 
ample, there was an increase of 1.4 
per cent in the retail costs of food. 

But it is now the established policy 
of the government to hold down prices 
wherever possible, and it has set up 
elaborate price-watching machinery to 
help it do so. The Defense Commis- 
sion has one member, Leon “Hender- 
son, whose principal job is to keep tab 
on price trends and to suggest correc- 
tion through legislation or executive 
action if he deems it necessary and 
feasible. In addition, the anti-trust di- 
vision of the Justice Department has 
been greatly expanded to crack down 
on price-fixing conspiracies, and al- 
ready has obtained a long list of in- 
dictments. 

These men and agencies have been 
watching the present price rises care- 
fully. They believe some of the in- 
creases are justified, resulting from 
the normal pressure of demand on 
supply. Others they consider unjusti- 
fied, and are ready to use compulsion 
to correct them in the public interest. 
A case in point is that of scrap steel. 
Considering scrap steel and _ iron 
prices too high, Henderson recently 
warned that “drastic steps looking to- 
ward control of iron and steel scrap 
prices would be recommended unless 
the industry made a voluntary reduc- 
tion of at least several dollars per ton 
on future sales.” Immediately, there 
was a considerable drop in scrap 
quotations. 

In view of the upward trend of re- 
tail prices generally, students of prices 
noted with interest last week the an- 
nouncements of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and Montgomery Ward Co.—the na- 
tion’s two largest mail-order houses— 
on their new spring and summer cat- 
alogs. Sears declared that its aver- 
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Uncle Sam: “Stay on the Ground, Mister!” 


age of prices was up only .63 per cent 
from its current fall and winter book, 
while Montgomery Ward said the 
average of prices in its new book was 
somewhat lower than in its spring and 
summer book of 1940. 


War and U. S. Farmers 


What effect is the European war 
having on U. S. Agriculture? What 
should American farmers do about it? 

For months, these questions have 
been worrying U. S, farmers. Last 
week, an authoritative discussion of 
these questions was released by the 
U. S. Agriculture Department — the 
1940 annual report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, which was prepared 
not by the present Secretary, Claude 
R. Wickard, but by his predecessor, 
Henry A. Wallace, now Vice President. 

The report was not reassuring. 





Random Statistics 


ry\ EXAS has more service stations 
&T than any other state, 15,738, or 
about 100 more than second-ranking 
New York ...@ The average speed 
of freight trains has increased 62 per 
cent since 1920... @ Total sales of 
radio receivers last year is estimat- 
ed at 11,800,000 sets, an all-time 
record and almost 3,000,000 more 
than were sold in 1939 ...e Last 


year was the first since 1930 during 


which no Class One railroad went 
into receivership ...e The dis- 
covery of vitamins and how to pre- 
pare them has opened up a new 
business. Some authorities estimate 
that the annual sales of vitamins 
now run about $100,000,000 a year 
... @ In 1931, more than 82 per 
cent of the revenue of U. S. airlines 
came from mail payments. Today, 
passenger revenues are almost 70 
per cent of the total, while mail 
revenues total about 27 per cent. 


Pointing out that “the war closed prac- 
tically the entire continent of Europe 
to American farm exports,” causing « 
sharp decrease in the exports of to- 
baccos, fruits, grains, pork product 
and of raw cotton and linters, it cd 
clared: “There is no sure prospect o} 
better farm export trade after th 
war.” But at the same time, the report 
declared, employment in the defens: 
industries had increased the deman« 
“for the crops that exclusively o: 
mainly supply the home demand.” 

These two trends—decreased farm 
exports and increased domestic cd 
mand—had increased “the advantag: 
that the producers of dairy products 
meats, fruits and vegetables hav 
over growers of wheat, cotton and 
tobacco.” The situation, said Wallace 
“warrants undiminished and in son: 
lines even increased production for 
domestic consumption” and “reduced 
production for-export.” Aware that 
this would hurt the producers o! 
wheat, cotton and tobacco—the majo! 
exporters — Wallace asserted “som: 
equalizing action” would be needed to 
prevent harmful “price disparities 
within agriculture,” between growers 
for domestic consumption and grow- 
ers for export. 

Specifically, Wallace said agricul 
ture would have to consider additiona| 
crop shifts. Declaring that “growing 
unneeded crops” was “sheer waste,” 
he said “farm programs may have to 
put more emphasis on shifting entir: 
enterprises or systems of farming in 
certain areas or regions.” Then hx 
added: “Collectively and individually, 
farmers, with suitable Federal aid 
should do all they can to adjust thei: 
output to the actually available mar 
ket. This is the most important con 
tribution they can make to defens« 
preparedness.” 

—_—_———- 

. 

Briefs 


q There will be a spinach shortag: 
in the United States in 1942, Harn 
Drewes, plant breeding expert for the 
Ferry-Morse Seed Company, predicts. 
Speaking before a group of vegetabl 
growers at Newark, N. J., recently? hi 
declared that 90 per cent of all spinach 
seed used in the United States has 
been imported from the Netherlands 
and that imports stopped when Ger 
many invaded that country. The sma!! 
amount of seed grown in this country, 
he said, would not be enough to meet 
the demands of spinach growers fo! 
1941. 


@ Piano sales during 1940 were ai 
the highest level since 1927. The Na 
tional Piano Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion announces that 136,322 instru 
ments were shipped last ‘year, a gain 
of 19.5 per cent over 1939 and 12.8 per 
cent over 1929. 


g In his annual report to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, H. H. Bennett, 
chief of the -U, S. Soil Conservation 
Service, declared that soil erosion is 
costing the United States more than 
$3,800,000,000 a year and has already 
damaged half the land of the country. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Washington: Nerve Center 


NNOUNCEMENT of the purchase 
of a home or headquarters in 

Washington — at Sixteenth and M 
streets—by the American Chemical 
Society focuses new attention on the 
growing importance of the national 
capital as the real nerve center of the 
nation. For many years of the nation’s 
existence Washington was merely our 
seat of government and the place 
where the President lived, where Con- 
gress met, where our laws were made 
and from which execution of said laws 
was ordered. But all this is changed. 

Today your national capital is more 
than the nation’s heart. It is one of the 
important nerve centers of the world. 
New York no longer shapes our busi- 
ness, financiah or political destiny. 
That is all done in Washington now— 
where almost everything else is 
shaped. Washington is still the seat of 
government, but it is now likewise the 
seat of labor, of politics, of business, 
of industry, of learning, of religion. 

Because they feel that Washington 
is the natural focal point of the eco- 
nomic and industrial and commercial 
life of the nation, some authorities 
predict that within a few years prac- 
tically every national organization of 
any consequence in the United States 
will follow the example of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and many oth- 
ers and establish headquarters in the 
District of Columbia. 

Since Washington has become such 
a motivating center for almost every 
phase of national life, people every- 
where are now more interested in 
Washington and what Washington 
does than at any time in our history. 
And PATHFINDER, published in the 
very shadow of the Capitol, is in an 
enviable position to tell them. 


White House Dog 


OAMING the Roosevelt Hyde Park 
estate are two large police dogs. 
But until recently neither the Pres- 
ident nor Mrs. Roosevelt have had a 
personal pet at the White House—not 
since a Scotty dog died there in 1936 
during an unusually hot Washington 
summer. Last July, however, one of 
the President’s cousins in Dutchess 
County, N. Y., gave him a new Scotty 
pup, which the President laughingly 
told friends he named Falla after one 
of his ancestors, Murray of Falla Hill, 
a notorious outlaw. 
Now master and dog have developed 
a great fondness for each other. The 
President generally takes Falla on his 
trips to Hyde Park and when he went 
on his inspection tour of the Carib- 
bean, Falla went along. Newspaper- 
men who travel on the Presidential 
special have become accustomed to 
linding Falla curled up in one of their 
‘hairs, 
In the White House, where Falla has 
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freedom to range quite generally over 
the premises with the exception of the 
Executive Offices, much of his care 
devolves on Arthur Prettyman, one of 
the President’s two valets. An ex-Pull- 
man porter with a cheerful smile and 
a pleasing personality, Prettyman al- 
ways seems to find time from his task 
of Keeping the President well-groomed 
to take care of Falla and his curly 
black coat. 





“Death Struck Here” 


HEN it was reported that 79 per- 

sons had been killed in Wash- 
ington traffic accidents in 1940, every- 
one resolved to be careful this year. 
But so far, the Capital’s record has 
been pretty black, In the first 11 days 
of January, eight persons were killed 
—three more than lost their lives in 
the entire month last year. 

Officials are now discussing some 
way to cut down this unnecessary toll. 
To this end, one newspaper is co- 
operating with the Traffic depart- 
ment by placing markers at the scene 
of each death. The signs are printed 
with white letters on black back- 
ground and read: “Death Struck Here. 
No. 1 (or 2 or 3, etc.) Traffic Victim in 
1941.” They are to be left in place a 
month and it is hoped such grim re- 
minders will inculcate the need for 
caution, not only by motorists, but by 
pedestrians, since almost two-thirds 
of Washington’s traffic fatalities last 
year were people who were struck 
while crossing the street. 

en 


A pile of money has been made in 
this country by doing people instead 
of doing things. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





DELAWARE 

Nickname—“Diamond” or 
Hen’s Chickens.” 

Motto—Liberty and Independence. 

State Flower—Peach Blossom. 

Area—2,370 sq.-mi. (47th in rank). 

Population (1940)—266,505 (112 to 
sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—White population, 3.6 per 
cent; Negro, 12.2. 

Wealth (estimated) — $814,550,000° 
($3,056 per capita). 

Settled—1726. 

Entered Union—1787. 

Capital—Dover (Pop. 5,515). 


“Blue 


Largest City — Wilmington (Pop. 
111,432). 
Government — General assembly 


consists of a senate of 17 members and 
a house of representatives of 34 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by two 
senators and one representative. 

Governor—Walter W. Bacon (Rep.); 
Term, 4 years; Salary, $7,500. 

Products—Corn, wheat, tomatoes, 
peaches and other fruits, oysters, 
leather, lead and powder. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polléd 74,599 votes 
and Republicans 61,390, Electoral 
vote—Democrat 3. 













SPORTS 
Golf Rule Revisions 


One way in which amateurs get 
around rules against accepting money 
for their athletic victories is to take 
trophies which can be readily con- 
verted into cash. Condemning this 
practice, the United States Golf As- 
sociation at its 47th annual meeting 
recommended that awards in amateur 
golf tournaments be silver plates or 
plaques which have symbolical, but 
little monetary, value, 

In addition, the Association com- 
pletely codified existing rules to more 
clearly define the gap between ama- 
teurs and professionals, In doing so it 
made two’ major changes. The first 
will permit teachers of golf at -col- 
leges and schools (provided they teach 
only students) to retain their amateur 
status, while the second shortens the 
period of probation from three to two 
years for players who have applied 
for reinstatement as amateurs after 
breaking one of the amateur rules, 


* Meat” for Dodson 


In a drenching rain that drove spec- 
tators from the course Leonard Dod- 
son, of Kansas City, proved his state- 
ment that a play-off to him was “the 
same as meat on the table.” Carding 
71, only one over par, the Kansas City 
professional earned the $1,200 top 
prize in the Oakland (Cal.) Open 
Golf Tournament by defeating Ben 
Hogan, of White Plains, N. Y., and E, 
J. Harrison, of Little Rock, Ark., after 
the three had tied for first honors, 














Sports Briefs 


Six hundred sports leaders have 
voted Joseph Gregory Rice, Notre 
Dame distance runner, the James E, 
Sullivan Memorial Trophy as the “out- 
standing amateur athlete” of 1940 

. © Amos Alonzo Stagg, ending his 
5lst year as a grid coach, received the 
annual award of the New York Touch- 
down Club because his “personality 
and efforts have made a lasting con- 
tribution” to football... ® An ice and 
roller skating rink has been opened 
in the City of New York building at 
the former World Fair grounds. 

Top-ranking three-cushion billiard 
champion players started their cham- 
pionship matches at Chicago without 
the World’s Champion Willie Hoppe, 
Officials hope that the perennial win- 
ner, who was stricken with pneu- 
monia, may be able to compete later. . . 
e The Amateur Bicycle League of 
America announced that the 27 days 
and 11 hours which it took Raymond 
Bryan, of Belleville, N. J., to pedal 
from New York to San Francisco set 
a new record, .. @ Ohio State Uni- 
versity has appointed Paul Brown, 
Massillon High School Coach whose 
teams in the past nine years have won 
80. games, lost eight, as head coach. 






















































































































































































RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Canon City Goes to Church 


From the favorable response evoked, 
this column’s reports of “Back-to- 
Church” movements throughout the 
nation have apparently touched a 
deep chord in the hearts of readers 
everywhere. So, to keep up the good 
work, we take you this week to Canon 
City, Colo., nestled in the heart of the 
Rockies. 

Because it answers a need felt in 
countless other communities, the ex- 
ample of Canon City should be of 
unusual interest. With a population 
of some 6,690, Greater Canon City has 
eight churches. But while it has long 
been known as the “City of Churches,” 
nothing unusual was done for its 
churches and ministers until 1939. In 
August of that year, however, a con- 
ference between the former Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Arnold 
W. Bauer, and his Assistant, J. S. 
Moseley, resulted in a great decision: 

Canon City was to have a “Go to 
Church” movement, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce .in conjunction 
with the Ministerial Alliance and other 
civic groups as a part of their regular 
civic program. The following October 
was designated “Go to Church Month” 
and the city rallied behind the effort. 


One of the movement’s most en- 
thusiastic supporters was the local 
newspaper—The Canon City Daily 
Record, of which former U. S. Con- 
gressman Guy U. Hardy is editor. This 
public-spirited journalist gave consid- 
erable space in his paper to religious 
publicity, including front page arti- 
cles with appropriate cartoons, In 
brief, the entire business and profes- 
sional life of the city was thrown be- 
hind the month-long campaign to re- 
create interest in church attendance 
and in spiritual affairs. 

So successful was this effort to make 
Canon City aware of its’ great 
churches, and of their sacred role, that 
in 1940 December was designated as 
another “Go to Church Month.” And 
the results of these two campaigns, 
from the standpoints of church at- 
tendance and of general revitalizing cf 
the churches themselves, can scarcely 
be overestimated. Attendance in- 
creases at the city’s eight churches 
with a combined membership of 3,075, 
as reported by various pastors, ranged 
from 20 to 50 per cent. Thanks to the 
“Go to Church” drives, writes Harvey 
L. Humphrey, Pastor of the First 
Christian Church, the church has be- 
come “very central in the life of the 
community.” 

And Pastor Ernest L. Decker of the 
First Presbyterian Church adds this 
significant comment: 


Needless to say, the increase in 
attendance and interest reacted upon 


[PATHFINDER would be glad to report what other 
communities are doing in the way of spiritual rearma- 
ment. Send your story to the Editor.—Ed.] 
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The Canon City Daily Record 


One of Editor Hardy’s Contributions 


the Pastor, the Choir, and the Church 
officials. They immediately felt the 
challenge to make the church, the 
anthems and the sermons more at- 
tractive and appealing. All seemed to 
sense a new spirit of unity, of worth- 
whileness, in having had a part in 
making a “go” of a worthwhile 
project. They revealed a sense of 
pride in shouldering a responsibility 
and privilege which they felt belonged 
to the laymen rather than to the Min- 
ister. A remark was heard repeated- 
ly: “After all, this IS our task—not 
the task of the Minister alone.” 





Bishop McIntyre 


At the age of 13, a New York school- 
boy named James Francis Aloysius 
McIntyre went to work to support his 
invalid father, Beginning as a “run- 
ner” Tor the Wall Street Curb Ex- 
change, he obtained employment in a 
brokerage firm, where he was event- 
ually promoted to office manager. His 
ambition, however, was to enter the 
priesthood. He was 29 years old when 


Sermonette 


ULTITUDES of us are indeci- 

sive drifters, well-intentioned, 
kindly, genial, but still we are, drift- 
ers, not believing in anything 
enough to live hard for it, not going 
anywhere with determination 
enough to steer straight for it, neu- 
trals toward the great issues of life 
and destiny, without dominant con- 
victions and controlling aims, rafts 
not ships. One sometimes thinks 
we could handle the sinners if it 
were not for the drifters ...Ina 
world full of positive anti-Chris- 
tianity, I plead today for some defi- 
nite, personal decision for Chris- 
tianity ... 


Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Riverside Church, 
New York City. 





PATHFINDER 


his father died, leaving him free at 
last to devote his life to religion. 

Though the brokerage firm offered 
him a-partnership if he would remain 
in Wall Street, the devout young man 
spurned all worldly inducements. His 
rise in the priesthood, considering his 
late start, was phenomenally rapid. At 
the age of 54, he has just been conse- 
crated Titular Bishop of Cyrene—once 
the most important city of Libya—and 
Bishop Auxiliary of New York. 

His consecration ceremonies, among 
the most impressive and colorful in 
the whole Roman Catholic liturgy, 
took four hours, and were witnessed 
by a congregation of 5,000, including 
nine archbishops, five bishops and an 
abbot. Almost half of the 136 members 
of the American hierarchy were pres- 
ent in the great St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York as Archbishop Francis 
J. Spellman touched with both hands 
the head of the kneeling priest and ut- 
tered Christ’s words: “Accipe spiritum 
sanctum” (Receive the Holy Ghost). 

By virtue of that rite, the bowed 
priest became a Bishop, thus carrying 
forward what Catholics believe-is an 
unbroken succession from the original 
apostles, who were the first Bishops 
of the Church of Jesus Christ, 20 cen- 
turies ago. 





Philanthropy, 1940 


Are Americans becoming less char- 
itable? A reluctant affirmative answer 
has just come from the John Price 
Jones Corporation, a_ professional 
fund-raising organization, on the basis 
of its Jatest survey of public an- 
nounced gifts and bequests for educa- 
tional and charitable purposes in 
seven major cities—New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and St. Louis. 

During 1940, the survey reveals, 
gifts amounted to $61,997,707—com- 
pared to $83,050,032 in 1939. Bequests 
in 1940 were $15,723,127, as against 
$22,661,863 the previous year. Contri- 
butions for foreign relief, however, 
increased—from $4,082,175 to $14,417,- 
691, thus reflecting the increasing 
hardships of peoples abroad. But gifts 
and bequests for religious pufposes 
declined sharply, dropping from §$3.,- 
535,887 in 1939 to $2,932,857 last year. 

oo 
Briefs 


@ A week-long National Christian 
Mission, starting February 2, will 
bring to the Capital more than 30) 
Jeaders in the field of religion and 
Christian social work. The mission 
theme, it is announced, will be “Chris- 
tianity Has the Answer.” 


@ To protect them against the “filth 
and depravity which certain men traf- 
fic in under the name of literature,” 
Protestants need a list of recommend- 
ed and perhaps proscribed books, ac 
cording to the Rev. Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, minister of New York’s 
Marble Collegiate Church, Such a 
list, he believes, might be similar to 
the quarterly list used by the Roman 
Catholic Church, 
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READERS WRITE 


Planets During Daylight? 

We have received PATHFINDER as long 
as I can remember, and have always liked 
it. I am surprised that you haven’t, in 
your different astronomy articles, men- 
tioned the fact that there is now a planet 
visible in the daytime. The nearest I can 
figure out it is either Mars or Venus, 
which comes up about two hours before 
sunrise; and I have seen it quite plain 
with the naked eye at 12 o’clock noon. 1 
would like to ask everyone to drop me a 
card, who has seen this planet in the day- 
time before reading this. 

Frank Ritthaler 





Osage, Wyo. 

(The planet may be Venus, now losing altitude over 
the eastern horizon. It began the month rising at 
5:15 a. m. The Smithsonian Institution affirms that 

is possible to see it with the naked eye when it is 
far enough away from the sun, “if you know where to 
jook and keep your eye on it.’’ Mercury was a morn- 
ing star until Jan. 11. Mars is now a morning star, 
but is faint, and began the month rising at 3:55 and 
is rising earlier every day.—Ed.] 

Recipe for Totten, 

Your editorial, “Softies’ All?” in PATH- 
FINDER of January 4, is right up my 
street. I would hke to see our people 
“recapture the ruggedness of our pioneer 
forefathers.” But how can it be done un- 
less we return to simplicity of living? It 
is my opinion that we need to ‘walk more 
and ride less, earn more and spend less, 
think more and talk less, love more and 
envy less. 

Otto Ernest Rayburn 
Caddo Gap, Ark. 


On the “Kaew America” Contest 

I particularly want to commend PATH- 
FINDER magazine on its effort to bring 
about a greater “Know America” consci- 
ousness. Most of us have been too busy or 
too apathetic to give much consideration 
to the history of our country and the 
meaning of the Constitution. 

John F. Jones 

Chicago, Ill. 


Timely Twain Excerpt 

I note that you quoted from Mark Twain 
some weeks ago, and it caused me to recall 
a page from Mysterious Stranger, from 
which I quote: “On War? There has 
never been a just one, never an honorable 
one—on the part of the instigator of the 
war. I can see a million years ahead, and 
this rule will never change in so many as 
a half dozen instances. The loud little 
handful—as wsual—will shout for war. 
The pulpit—will warily and cautiously— 
object—at first; the great, big, dull bulk 
of the nation will rub its sleepy eyes and 
try to make out why there should be a war, 
and will say, earnestly and indignantly, 
‘It is unjust and dishonorable, and there 
is no necessity for it” Then the handful 
will shout louder. A few fair men on the 
other side will argue and reason against 
the war with speech and pen, and at first 
will have a hearing and be applauded; but 
it will not last long; those others will out- 
shout them, and presently the anti-war 
audiences will thin out, and lose popu- 
larity. Before long you will see this curi- 
ous thing: the speakers stoned from the 
platform, and free speech strangled by the 
hordes of furious men, who in their secret 
hearts are still as one with those stoned 
speakers—as earlier—but do not dare say 
so. And now the whole nation—pulpit 
and all—will take up the cry, and shout 
liself hoarse, and mob any honest man 
who ventures to open his mouth; and 








presently such mouths will cease to open. 
Next the statesmen will invent cheap lies, 
putting the blame on the nation that is 
attacked, and every man will be glad of 
these conscience-soothing falsities, and 
will diligently study them; and refuse to 
study any refutations of them; and thus 
he will by-and-by convince himself that 
the war is just and will thank God for the 
better sleep he enjoys after this process 
of grotesque self-deception.” 
J. M. Leyda 

Plattsmouth, Neb. 


Dining Cars & the B & O 

In PATHFINDER, January 4 issue, you 
say that the first railway dining car was 
introduced on the Baltimore and Ohio 
route between Philadelphia and Baltimore 
in 1863. You are wrong; dead wrong! 
There was no Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
in 1863, nor for many years later. I was 
born and raised in that section and there 
was no B & O RR there when I left in 
1886... If it was on the B & O, it may 
have been between Baltimore and Pitts- 
burgh. If it was between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, it must have been on the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore, 
the old P W & B, later absorbed by, and 
now a part of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

H. A. Cameron 
Homestead, Fla. 

{[Mr. Cameron is right. The railroad was the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore (now a part 
of the Pennsy system). Dining cars, however, were 
operated between Philadelphia and Baltimore in 1863. 
They were two 50-foot remodeled day coaches.—Ed.] 


PATHFINDER, Value at any Size 

In reply to “You Are Not Playing Fair” 
in your issue of January 4, I wish to say 
that I prefer 16 pages of something alive 
and worthwhile than to peruse 24 pages 
to get the same. It is not the number of 
pages, but the contents therein contained. 
I do not have time to read too many pages 
unless there is something worthwhile. I 
am satisfied with a 16-page PATHFINDER 
if that is all the news. 

H. L. Coyner 
Conover, N. C. 

PATHFINDER’s Editor is right! PATH- 
FINDER, 16 or 24 pages, is worth more 
than it costs, 

J. D. Greider 
Glendora, Cal. : 

In regard to “Not Playing Fair” in 
“Readers Write,” January 4, I'll say: When 
PATHFINDER arrives I am concentrated 
on the contents in its lines, which keeps 
me too busy to count the number of its 
pages, be they 16 or 24. 

Theodore Wartman 
New York, N.Y. 

PATHFINDER is right! ...16 pages 
would be a wonderful value for the price— 
pages over that are wonderful extras. 

Walter Price 
Hartford, Conn. 

I agree with you when you say PATH- 
FINDER is still a good value at 16 pages in 
reply to one of your reader’s comments. 
And I think it is better for your paper to 
condense news as much as possible. In 
our family we have given up reading news 
in the daily papers and wait for PATH- 
FINDER to arrive for the facts without 
the trimmings or the axes to grind. 

Clara T. Tweelinckx 
San Leandro, Cal. 


—_--——- > oe ——____—_ 
CURRENT SIMILES 
As forgotten as the habit of saving. 
As certain as the prospect of new taxes. 
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RHYME & REASON 


TIME will come when the science of 

destruction shall bend before the 
arts of peace; when the genius which mul- 
tiplies our powers, which creates new 
powers, which diffuses comfort and hap- 
piness among the great mass of people, 
shall oceupy in the general estimation of 
mankind that rank which reason and com- 
mon sense now assign to it. 











—ARAGO 
Troubles, like babies, grow larger by 
nursing, 
—Lady HOLLAND 
Brevity is the soul of wit. 
—SHAKESPEARE 
Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 
And ev’ry grin so merry, draws one out. 
—Dr. WOLCOT 


* * 


It is a poor heart that never rejoices. 


—DICKENS 
The Cause of freedom is the Cause of 
God, 
—BOWLES 


* * * 


Life is as serious a thing as death. 
—BAILEY 

For right is right, since God is God, 

And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin. 





Poverty is the re of genius. 
—H,. W. SHAW 


* * * 


Silence is a true friend who 


betrays. 


never 


—CONFUCIUS 
There are more men ennobled by study 
than by nature. 
—CICERO 
Beneath this starry arch, 
Naught resteth or is still; 
But all things hold their march 
As if by one great will. 
—HARRIET MARTINEAU 


Egotism is the tongue of vanity. 
—CHAMFORT 
It is much easier to be critical than to 
be correct. 
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EDITORIAL 





Homes & Liberty 


HAT’S wrong here? In this great 
United States of ours today the 
building industry ranks second only 
to agriculture in size and importance. 
One out of every five men in the na- 
tion is indirectly dependent on this 
vast industry for his livelihood. What 
is more, one out of every 10 Americans 
is directly dependent on it. 

Despite all this, despite the general 
impression that America is a nation 
of home owners, the sad fact is that 
over 17,000,000 American families— 
over 50 per cent of the population— 
still live in rented quarters. While it 
is true that many of our people able 
to own homes of their own prefer to 
live in rented flats, apartments and 
hotels, there is something wrong when 
over half the families of the world’s 
richest nation have to live in rented 
quarters, some of which are not fit 
for human habitation. 


To be truly free, independent, demo- 


cratic and HAPPY a ‘people must own 


their own homes. The personal lib- 
erty that goes with home ownership 
cannot forever be denied a people in- 
tent on governing themselves. Great 
strides in home ownership have been 
made in recent years through low-cost 
housing projects, tenant-farmer loans 
and low interest rates. But with the 
number of renters still above the half- 
way mark, it is apparent that the 
strides have not been big enough or 
the low-costs low enough. 


gq 
Hard-Pressed Finland 


FTER the David that was Finland 
stepped forward to meet the Rus- 
sian Goliath and stagger him, to the 
surprise and admiration of the world, 
the roll of cannon, the drone of bomb- 
ers and the whining of shells moved 
westward. As the maelstrom of war 
engulfed new states in Europe and 
Africa, dazed spectators watched its 
progress with numbing horror and all 
but forgot the once prosperous little 
nation belted by the Arctic Circle. 
But neither America nor Britain can 
afford to forget the tragedy of Finland. 
Though Finland fell, losing 11 per cent 
of her territory, she retained her inde- 
pendence, her democratic institutions 
and -her pride. While the Finns are 
still able to shout “we are free!”, how- 
ever, that freedom will have a hollow 
ring to them if the great democracies 
do not come to their aid now. 
Since the war. with Russia ended, 
the brave and honest Finns have been 
struggling with peace problems slight- 








Benefits for Finns 


EALIZING that Finland faces 

not only hunger but famine by 
spring unless aid is given promptly, 
many American organizations and 
private citizens have redouhled their 
efforts to help these brave, but now 
hungry people. One of the leaders 
in this work is the American League 
for Finnish War Orphans, with 
headquarters at 2020 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Formed early last June, the League 
has already cabled $34,000 to Fin- 
land to aid children orphaned by 
the war. Now the League is spon- 
soring luncheons all over the coun- 
try in observance of Kalevala Day, 
a Finnish national holiday, Febru- 
ary 28. At these luncheons the 
meager fare that is Finland’s “best” 
today will be served and the entire 


| proceeds will be sent to Finland. 


ly less than those of war. With her 
best territory sliced off, Finland’s pro- 
ductive capacity has been crippled. 
With free shipping no longer avail- 
able under the British blockade of 
Germany, her economic strength has 
been cut to the core. With more than 
450,000 of her people evacuated from 
lost territories and homeless, she has 
to feed them. These burdens have 
added to an otherwise serious food 
situation in Finland, despite the fact 
that supplies sent and being sent by 
America through the Red Cross total 
well over two million dollars in value. 

Belatedly, also, Britain has relaxed 
the blockade somewhat for Finland. 
In the past three months blockade offi- 
cials have approved a million dollars 
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worth ‘of navicerts for clothing an 
foodstuffs for the Finns. Moreover, 
the British have promised to allow 
passage of such other supplies as m:\\ 
be necessary to meet Finland’s 1. 

quirements — provided Helsinki “rv- 
frains from any further unneutral act 

This, apparently, referréd to the per- 
mission granted to Germany for un- 
armed German troops to pass through 
Finland to and from conquered Nor- 
way. But that concession was likel, 
extorted out of Finland under duress 


EW assurances of Finland’s deter- 

mination to remain strictly neu 
tral were given recently by Finnis) 
Minister to the United States Hjalma 
Procope. And almost simultaneously, 
Procope made a new and urgent ap 
peal on behalf of his people for mor: 
American aid. In a letter to the Chair- 
man of the American Red Cross, thank 
ing the United States for the help a! 
ready given, he listed some surplus 
American commodities which he urge: 
be given to Finland in her hour of 
tremendous need. The Finnish peo 
ple, he declared, are not only suffering 
from complete lack or utmost scarcil) 
of a lot of commodities, such as fats 
and flour, but many face the threat 
of starvation, exposure and pestilence. 
Unless American aid comes, Finland's 
Minister of Supply added in Helsinki, 
the people “will be eating pine bark 
by next summer.” 

To most Americans Finland’s cas: 
needs no further argument. They fec! 
America should act and act quickly 
at least to the limit of shipping fa- 
cilities available. 


q 
Radio’s Job 


OST Americans fondly hope tha' 
all the attention focused on radiv 
by the current fight between the biz 
radio. broadcasting networks and the 
American Society of Composers, Au 
thors and Publishers will result in rea! 
dividends to them in the form of in 
proved programs. Americans now ow 
more than 50,000,000 receiving sets 
The type and variety of programs pr‘ 
sented for this vast audience play « 
large part in shaping public opinion 
Because children are by far the mos! 
devoted radio fans, the broadcasters 
have a double responsibility. But ou 
radio tells us that the program makers 
are not treating the boys and girls to 
the best. While some effort has ri 
cently been made to clean up th 
programs, there are still many tha! 
border on the stinky side, particula: 
ly the serials. Many of these, fille: 
with divorces, doctors, diseases, an 
other unusual troubles, are depressing 
The listening public has_ troubles 
enough of its own to worry about. Peo 
ple do not want to be depressed. The) 
go to their radios to be entertaine: 
and enlightened. That is radio’s job. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





What is the name of a feast at which no 
food is served? 


e Such a feast is called a “Barme- 
cide Feast,” and is traceable back to a 
story in the Arabian Nights (The Bar- 
ber’s Tale of his Sixth Brother). In 
that story, one of the Barmecide—a 
wealthy Persian family—tested the 
sense of humor of a beggar, Schacaba, 
by inviting him to a feast and making 
a great pretense of eating imaginary 
food. The hungry man entered into 
the spirit of the occasion so whole- 
heartedly that the Barmecide later re- 
warded him with a real feast. 


* 7 * 


Did American troops fight in Libya dur- 
ing the Barbary War? 


e Yes. In 1805, a force of 500 Amer- 
icans, Greeks, Arabs and others were 
led by William Eaton, an American 
soldier of fortune, from Alexandria, 
Egypt, to the port of Derna—some 600 
miles across the dangerous Libyan 
desert. Because he had exceeded his 
authority American naval _ officers 
forced Eaton to abandon his conquest, 
but the war with Tripoli ended short- 
ly thereafter. When Eaton returned 
to the United States, however, he was 
treated as a hero and given a large 
land grant in New England by the gov- 
ernment. John Greenleaf Whittier’s 
poem, “Derna,” is based on this ex- 
ploit. 

How many political areas are subject to 
the British Crown? How many people? 


e One hundred and five states and 
countries are either members of the 
british Empire, protectorates, or under 
British mandate, They cover 13,539,- 
(00 square miles—about one-fourth of 
the world’s inhabitable surface—and 
include a population of 504,218,000, 
more than one-quarter of the earth’s 
inhabitants. 





. * . 


Does the government pay pensions to 
hildren of Civil War Veterans? 


e According to the Veterans Admin- 
‘tration, pensiens are provided only 
for veterans’ children under the age 
f 16. There are no children of Civil 
War Veterans under that age. 


* + * 


What are the main political sub-divisions 
of Russia? 


e The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, covering 8,819,791 square 
liles or one-sixth of the earth’s sur- 
ice, is made up of 16 Soviet Federated 
ocialist Republics, each with a sep- 
rate government for local affairs pat- 
rnéd on the Union government. Two- 
thirds of the population of the U. S. 
». R. and about three-fourths of the 
irea is embraced in the largest Re- 
public, the Russian S. F.S. R. Five of 
the Republics were forcibly incorpo- 
rated during 1940: the Karelo-Finnish, 
the Moldavian (taken from Rumania), 


tion.” 


the Lithuanian, the Latvian and the 
Estonian, 


How much money was raised for the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
Inc., through the President’s birthday cele- 
brations last year? 


@ The net income from the celebra- 
tions in 1940 was $1,423,924.87, of 
which $779,592.16 was left for work 
in the various communities which rais- 
ed it and $644,332.71 was given to the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, Inc. 


. * 7 


What is the pension of Supreme Court 
Justices? What is the pension of their 
widows? 


e Justices of the Supreme Court 
may retire at the age of 70, or after 
10 years of service, with full pay 
which is $20,500 for the Chief Justice, 
$20,000 for Associate Justices. No pro- 
vision has ever been made for the 
widows of Justices. 


* * * 


When did soldiers start wearing khaki 
uniforms? 


@ It is believed that English soldiers 
in India started the vogue about a 
century ago when they dipped their 
white uniforms into muddy pools to 
give them protective coloration. The 
name khaki, in fact, comes from the 
Urdu word, Khak, meaning dust. The 
practice led to the official adoption of 
khaki-colored uniforms by the British 
Army in the Egyptian campaign 
of 1882. 

. . — 


Is the term “spud” slang for potato? 


@ Although the term is applied to 
potatoes, it is not strictly slang. It is an 
abbreviation of the “Society for the 
Prevention of Unwholesome Diet,” an 
organization which crusaded against 
the potato many years ago. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Magazine: a storehouse of informa- 
tion, This word by which we desig- 
nate a publication like your PATH- 
FINDER, published periodically and 
containing stories, articles and_ the 
like, goes back for its origin to an 
Arabic word, makhazin, meaning a 
“storehouse,” “granary,” or “cellar.” 
Makhazin was borrowed by the Span- 
ish as magacen; this by French as 


*magasin; and that by the English as 


magazine, meaning first a “storehouse 
or depot,” especially for military 
stores. Then the sense was extended 
to apply to a “storehouse of informa- 
Originally, this sense applied 
only to certain types of books, but 
now it is generally applied almost ex- 
clusively to periodical publications 
containing miscellaneous articles, 
stories, poems, etc. 




















Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
IT’S EASY TO MAKE 


y | 
, 177, SNAP AND 


SPARKLE 
So white, quilt colors over 


WITH 
MOUNTAIN 
Mountain Mist look worlds 
brighter. “‘Glazene’’ makes it 








MI ST Quilt lotlon 


handle like cloth, quilts easy, prevents stretching— 
a puffier quilt after washing. At all dry goods and 
department stores. 


1941 GOOD WILL OFFER: Send 10c for 10 new 
full size perforated quilting patterns, never offered 


before. Address Stearns and Foster, Dept. 4-255 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ALL THE NEWS 
ANALYZED AND EXPLAINED 


Without fear or favor PATHFINDER 
you all the important news 
every Week ... tells you what’s be- 
hind the scenes ... explains what it 
all means. 52 issues only $1.00. You 
ean’t afford to do without PATH- 
FINDER. Subscribe today! 


gives 








Start New Year Right 








Preserve Your 1941 
Copies of PATHFINDER 
In This Quality Buckram Binder 


Here is the binder for which our readers 
have been waiting. The new binder illus- 
trated above was made especially for PATH- 
FINDER by one of the largest manufacturers 
in America. It is light-weight vet durable— 
made of the best quality green buckram bind- 
ing. Itis roomy, flat-opening—easily accom- 
modates 52 complete issue. No cutting, no 
trimming, no holes to punch—Jjust slip each 
copy into place, easil¢ and quickly, and its 
there to stay. It is valuable for the orderly 
arranging and preserving of your copies of 
PATHFINDER for future reference and insur- 
ing against lost, mislaid or borrowed copies. 


its An Ideal Gift, Too 


This handy binder will enable vou to refer 
jnstantly to all back issues and thus keep 
vour “‘world reference library,’’ which PATH- 
FINDER really ts, at your instant service. The 
price—which represents cost t us in quan- 
tities—is $1.25 for one binder; $2.25 for 
two; $3.00 for three, postpaid. Mail your 
order today to 
PATHFINDER - - Washington, D. C. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD: 





Smoked Foods 


There may be a copyright on the 
song “Smoke Gets In Your Eyes,” but 
there is none if “smoke gets in your 
food.” In fact, smoke is again becom- 
ing a popular flavor for many foods. 

Formerly, smoke was used mostly 
to preserve_and protect meat, For this 
purpose more smoke was necessary 
and the flavor was often strong. But 
most of the modern smoked foods are 
cured or otherwise preserved before 
they go to the smoke house. They get 
only enough smoke to add a delicate, 
pungent, smoky taste that appeals to 
the appetite of many people. And 
smoked delicacies now sold at food 
markets include turkey, game, cheese 
and oysters, as well as pork products. 





Pork Sausage 


Though most farmers, butchers and 
housewives have their own pet re- 
cipes for fresh pork sausage, here is 
one that makes a delicious product: 

Use fresh trimmings, approximately 





3479—A pretty apron is fun to make and a pleasure 
to own. These two are both included in the same 
pattern. Sizes Small, Medium and Large. Medium 
size, 244 yds. 39-in. fabric, 42 yd. contrasting, for 


Becoming Patterns For All Ages 


70 per cent lean pork and 30 per cent 
fat pork. For each 50 pounds of meat, 
use one pound of salt, one and a half 
ounces of ground black pepper, one- 
fourth to one-half ounce red pepper, 
and one and a half ounces of sage. 
Grind the meat through a one-half 
inch plate, sprinkle the seasoning over 
it, mix well and regrind through a 
medium plate, If the sausage is to be 
stuffed into casings, this should be 
done right after the second grinding. 





Onion Recipes 

Here are two ways of serving onions 
that should be welcome additions to 
anybody’s recipe file: 

e Deviled Onions: Boil six large 
onions. Then chop the onions, add 
three hardboiled eggs (sliced) and 
combine with one-half teaspoon salt, 
one and a half tablespoons chopped 
parsley and one cup medium white 
sauce (make the white sauce by com- 
bining two tablespoons butter, two 
tablespoons flour, one cup milk and 
one-half teaspoon salt} Turn into 


apron with applied bands; 
braid for other apron. 


2'g yds. fabric, 6'4 yds. 


2701—This useful button-front shirtwaist dress will 
be a welcome addition to the busy woman’s wardrobe. 
Sizes«14 to 52. Size 36, 354 yds. 39-in. fabric, 42 yd. 
contrasting. , 


3412—This charmingly simple frock is just the thing 
for your young daughter who’s beginning to take an 
interest in her clothes. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 244 yds. 
39-in. fabric, %g yd. contrasting. Pattern also in- 
cludes a bolero. 


2798—Spice up your wardrobe with these three trim 
jerkins. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 144 yds. 54-in. fabric 
for striped jerkin and cap; 5, yd. for shoulder-button 
version; 34 yd. for button-front design. 


2694—A wraparound such as this is indispensable to 
the housewife, for it slips on or off in a jiffy. Sizes 14 
to 48. Size 36, 4% yds. 39-in. fabric, 5g yd. contrast- 
ing, 3 yds. ruffling. 





large casserole, sprinkle with fine, but - 
tered crumbs and bake until crumbs 
are brown, 

e Escalloped Onions: Slice o1 
quarter onions and pre-cook in larg 
amount of water. Drain and place in 
baking dish in alternating layers wit! 
bread or cracker crumbs, topping ot! 
with a layer of crumbs. Dot with but 
ter and add enough milk to reach to 
top layer of crumbs. Bake until crumbs 
are brown, 


Meat-Vegetable Stew 


One of the essential ingredients in 
every good meat-and-vegetable stew is 
imagination. But a few definite rul 
help to give the dish good flavor, sav: 
food value, and make use of low-cost 
ingredients. 

To get a rich flavor and deep brown 
color, home economists advise, star! 
by browning the meat in hot fat. Then 
add enough water to cover the meat 
and finish cooking at a low tempera 
ture. Simmering softens the tissue 
and makes meat tender. 

Another important rule when mak- 
ing stew is long cooking for the meat 
and short cooking for the vegetables. 
Food values disappear when vege- 
tables are overcooked, Short cook- 
ing also means full flavor, bright color 








3236—For all-day-long wear you can’t beat this tai 
ored dress with its smart bishop sleeves. Sizes 12 t 
42. Size 36, 4%, yds. 39-in. fabric. 

2746—If you’re on the larger side, make yours 
this becoming ensemble, designed to make you loo 
tall and slim. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 2%, yds. 54-i 
fabric for dress; 15s yds. fabric, 15g yds. 39-in. lining 
for jacket. 

3178—Make your little girl this ensemble now, ar 
have it ready for the first warm days Sizes Bto 
Size 4, 134 yds. 39-in. fabric, 3 yds. binding, for dre 
144 yds, 54-in. fabric, 114 yds. 35-in. lining, for coa 





Each pattern 15 cents. The new Spring Fashion | 
Book is just off the press! Send for it now—only 
15 cents, and just 1@ cents when ordered with a 
pattern. Address the PATHFINDER Pattern De- 
partment, 121 West 19th St., New York City. 
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and firm texture for the vegetables. 
In addition, the less-tender meats 
can be used for stew because these 
cuts are made tender with long, slow 
cooking. Among the beef cuts suitable 
for stews are the fore and hind slfank, 
the heel of round, flank, neck, short 
ribs, plate and brisket. Veal and lamb 
riblets are also excellent for stews. 


Week’s Hints ai 


@ Heavy cast-aluminum or cast-iren 
utensils are best for long, slow cook- 
ing because they hold heat better than 
those made of thin metal. 





gq If you want to add extra luster 
to painted woodwork, add a little vin- 
egar to the wash water, 


@ Kerosene is a good cleansing 
agent for porcelain. 





—Needle Designs 


2708 





For Nimble Fingers 
2708—The American Eagle translated into filet cro- 


et makes a handsome pillow or panel. Pull details 
luded with number. 

6834—"‘His and Hers’”’ and “Mr. and Mrs.” give 
ens individuality and smartness. Full details in- 
ded with number. 


















Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
| ‘ern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 












HOME — 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Fiber Board Tile 


Every woman home owner has one 
special ambition. That is to have a 
lovely kitchen and bathroom. And that 
is why the kitch@n and bath receive a 
large share of attention when folks 
begin planning and building a new 
home. In remodeling an old home, too, 
the obsolete kitchen and bath are 
usually the first rooms to be renovated 
with new wall and ceiling materials, 
plumbing fixtures and cooking equip- 
ment, 

Today it is not necessary to forego 
lovely kitchens and bathrooms because 
of the high cost of ceramic tile. A 
number of manufacturers now market 
panels of tile-like fiber board which, 
when covered with one or two coats 
of enamel, has a porcelain-like surface 








Upton Photo 


A Bathroom Finished in Tile Board 


that is not only easy to keep clean but 
has the beauty of real tile. 

This tile board comes in four-foot 
panels which are applied direct to the 
studs in new construction and right 
over old walls if the surfaces are level. 
They may be painted to harmonize 
with any color scheme. After the 
enamel has dried, the walls .may be 
kept clean by simply wiping them 
with a damp cloth to remove ordinary 
spots and stains, 





Wallpaper Colors 

When deciding what kind of wall- 
paper to use on that repapering job, 
remember that the position of a house 
has a lot to do with the choice of, wall- 
papers. With few exceptions, north 
and east rooms get less sunshine than 
do rooms on the south and west sides 
of the house. To offset the lack of sun- 
shine in north and east rooms, the 
wise decorator will choose from the 


[Readers interested in any specific problem of 


home improvement will be supplied free booklets 


upon request to the Editor.—Ed.] 








SelINYLON Hose, give Silk Hose J 
half price in eombination order. 
Women crazy over Nylon. 
Agents coining money with sen- 
sational half price offer. Sup- 
7 ply silk hose replacement guar- 
¥Y anteed four to eight months 
(depending on quantity New cars 
7 given producers. Rush name and 
hose size on penny card for complete 
sample outfit, free details 


WILKNIT HOSIERY Co., 
Midw: 40-B1, Greenfield, Ohio 



























THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN YOU 


Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 
right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: Scribe H. W. H. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA 


aM MM A Pe A» Mell he a 
Send No Money--Send Name--BOYS! LADIES! GIRLS! 
POPULAR WATCH or CASH GIVEN. ga Just sell only 
12 boxes White CLOVERINE Brand SALVE for chaps, 
mild burns, shallow cuts to best friends at 25c a box 
(with picture free) and return only the $3 collected--not 
one penny more. Many other premiums GIVEN. 46thyr. 
Be First. Nothing tq buy. Many customers waiting. Write 
for Salve and pictures NOW! Sent postage paid by us. 
WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. 4-P, Tyrone, Pa. 


SAVE MONEY ON DOG FOOD 


and have a better dog. New low 
EARN 


prices. Stewed Srece from mill 
to you. All needed vitamins, min- 

25 ib. BAG ; 
without cash. WRITE 








erals and other elements. Write for 
low prices and full information, 


THE DERWOOD MILL, Bex 17, Derwood, Md, 


VITAMIN CAPSULES -fve wh $0”. 


HIGH-POTENCY ABIDG CAPSULES 100 $1.49 f Postar 
VITAMIN “‘E"’—Wheat Germ Oil Capsules—125 $1.00 | Prepaid 
You need Vitamins daily for health—Quality and potency guaran- 
teed to equal best on market. Write for literature. 
Distributors for one of Countries leading Mfg. Chemista. 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 352 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, M&, has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older peopl 
have wanted. ; 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just 
write us your name, address and age 
—the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. This offer lim- 
ited, so write today, 
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1 
variety of wallpapers available in red 
and yellow tints, the warm colors. 

On the other hand, for south and 
west rooms it is wise to select wall- 
papers in cool green, gray, blue or 
violet tints. Here, too, because light 
is plentiful, richer shades and more 
pronounced patterns may be used. 

To lower the appearance of un- 
usually high ceilings, many home 
decorators use the drop-ceiling method 
of papering. The light paper used re- 
flects more light. 

By observing these simple rules, 
home decoration becomes easier to 
plan and the result more certain to 
be satisfactory. (Readers interested 
in further information on this subject 
will be sent, free, a new booklet on 
wallpapers.) 

ts a Oe 
Briefs 


@ One of the nation’s leading small 
house architects lists these four quali- 
fications for a good roof: 1) Long- 
lived, because such a roof is trouble- 
free. 2) Fire-resistant, because flam- 
mable roofs are third largest cause of 
residential fires. 3) Attractive. 4) 
Economical. 


® Good weatherstripping will do 
more than eliminate winter’s chilling 
drafts from the home. It will correct 
sticking doors and windows, make the 
house secure against dust and driving 
rain, and reduce fuel costs. 


@ Gloomy kitchens can be made 
cheerful by redecorating them with 
gay colors. Walls and ceiling may be 
painted a light, bright color, and 
decorations in a contrasting color. 
The decorations may be in the form 
of painted moldings. If the kitchen 
does not have a casement window, one 
may be stenciled in on a vacant wall, 
with window box, flowers and all. 





lroning Board Cover—— 





Here's a new item the big city stores are featuring. An 
ironing board cover that requires no pinning, tacking, 
lacing or tying to keep it stretched tightly over the 
ironing board. Put on or taken off in a jiffy. It is 
bound with floating elastic which keeps it tight over 
all sizes of ironing boards. Made of an extra good 
grade of muslin. This tight-fitting cover will provide 
@ smooth surface over which your iron will fairly glide. 
When one side becomes dirty, it may be reversed and 
used on the other side. Washable. Stores in large 
— report that these covers are selling like ‘‘hot 
cakes."’ 



















Send 25¢ for each cover. Write clearly your name 
and address. Send your order to PATHFINDER 
MERCHANDISE BUREAU, 2646 W. Taylor Street, 
Chicago, Ul. 
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Jeannette Rankin 


T WAS past midnight on April 6, 
1917. The U. S..House of Repre- 
sentatives was jn the process of mak- 
ing a momentous decision—whether to 
declare this country af war with Ger- 
many, as President Wilson had asked 


Congress to do four days earlier. 


The Senate had already done so. 
Since there was little doubt that the 
House’s decision would also be an 
overwhelming “yes,” chief interest 
centered on those who might vote 
“no.” Watched with particular in- 
lensity was a small, blue-eyed woman. 
The first woman ever elected to Con- 
gress and the only woman in Congress 
at the time, she was Miss Jeannette 
Rankin, Republican representing the 
first Congressional district of Montana. 

During the roll call, her name was 


International 


Miss Rankin: Would She Vote“No” Again? 


called twice. At the second call, she 
arose reluctantly, obviously upset, and 
declared: “I want to stand by my 
country, but I cannot vote for war. 
| vote no.” 

She was one of the six Representa- 
tives who took that stand. It appar- 
ently had much to do with her politi- 
cal undoing, for when she ran for the 
Senate in 1919, at the end of her first 
term in.the House, she was defeated. 

Today, however, after an absence of 
more than 20 years, Jeannette Rankin 
is back in the House as representative 
of the first Montana district. Last 
November, after defeating the incum- 
bent Jacob Thorkelson for the Repub- 
lican nomination, she defeated her 
Democratic opponent, Jerry O’Connell, 
for election by more than 9,000 votes, 
despite the fact that not only the state 
but her county of Missoula were over- 
whelmingly for President Roosevelt. 

Some believe that the 77th Congress, 
like the 65th, might become a “war” 
Congress, that it might be forced to 
take a war vote if the Axis powers 
decide to combat with force the Presi- 
dent’s program for “all-out” aid to the 
democracies. Would Miss Rankin again 











vote “no” as she did before? She wil! 
not say, but few doubt that she wou): 
particularly if there was any like! 
hood that troops would be sent ove 
seas. She believes the United States 
should fight only if it is physically j 
vaded. Her slogan in the recent ca: 
paign was: “Prepare to the limit f 
defense; keep our men out of Europ: 
Jeannette Rankin has devoted h: 
life to the cause of woman suffray: 
and the cause of peace. She was born 
on a ranch near Missoula, Montana, o 
June 11, 1880—one of a pioneer ranch 
er’s six children—and after gradual 
ing from the University of Montan 
studied social work in New York Cit) 
A period of social work in Seattl 
Wash., soon convinced her that neces 
sary reforms could not be achieved 
unless women were first given the right 
to vote, and she threw herself into t! 
forefront of the woman suffrage battle. 


HAT battle was won when the 19! 

Amendment to the Constitutio 
was adopted in 1920, and Jeannett: 
Rankin was not a little responsib|: 
She had fought for it in a number o! 
states before it became national law, 
notably in her home state of Montana 
where women were granted the right 
to vote in 1914. Both in campaigning 
for women suffrage and for election to 
Congress in 1916, one of her most ef- 
fective techniques was to attend the 
parties of Western mining families 
and fox-trot with the men-folk, ex- 
pounding her political theories th 
while, 


Since the battle for woman suffrage 
was won, Miss Rankin has devoted her 


not inconsiderable charm and energy) 
to the fight for world peace. For years, 
she was legislative secretary in Wash- 
ington for the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, and as such lob 
bied hard to get Congress to ado) 
the Rankin-sponsored “military d: 

fense” bill. This bill, which was in 
troduced in both the 75th and 76th 
Congresses but never given even a 
hearing, would abolish the separate 
War and Navy departments and set up 
instead a single department of Militar) 
Defense, which would acquire onl\ 
“defense” war implements and r: 

nounce war “as an instrument of na 
tional policy.” She also has been a 
strong advocate of a national refere: 

dum before war is declared. 

Today, at 60, Miss Rankin is grey 
haired, vivacious and very feminine. 
Reared a Presbyterian, she neither 
drinks nor smokes, and declares he! 
chief hobby is “people.” In her Con- 
gressional oflices, she keeps a visitors’ 
book, which everyone who comes in, 
no matter what his station, is expected 
to sign. She lives in an apartment in 
Washington with her mother. No 
longer the only woman in Congress, 
Miss Rankin, much to her relief, is 
now free from sly reportorial ques 
tions about such things as the contents 
of her handbag. 
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BE ONE OF 260 WINNERS 


$6,600-°° IN CASH PRIZES FOR KNOWING AMERICA 


Ww iS = 


'( 


QUESTIONS FOR THIS WEEK 


Question No. 15 


WHO OWNS THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK ? 


Its ownership is divided equally among the 48 states. 
The United States Government. 

The people of the United States as a whole. 

The Treasury Department of the U, S. Government, 


5. Private corporations, 


hm CAD IND bm 


The Bank of England. 
Question No. 16 


WHAT IS THE SOURCE OF THE EXPRESSION, 
‘“‘NOT WORTH A CONTINENTAL’’ ? 


Laziness of soldiers in Washington’s Army. 

Futility of wars on the Continent of Europe. 

Worthlessness of early American currency. 

Worthlessness of land in the backwoods of Massa- 
chusetts. 

British derision of American officers of the War for 
Independence, 


}. “Not worth a tinker’s dam” or “not worth a continental 


dam.” 





If you have already entered, just fill in this coupon and 
mail with 10 cents in coin to: 

“Contest Manager,” Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
(New entrants should fill in coupon at bottom of page.) 


Make your selection by number from suggestions under each 
question. Write the number clearly in the little square. 


For Question [ ae Por Question 
No No. 15 I Select 0 No. 16 I Select 
. Answer No. s Answer No. 


OS EE Ee SEN ee re en ae. F's ae ae 
Agoregs .... «<2 al igi ales dine eoienidl ww Gaol eutiniatetiadia ae 


PEE, sia n.d in OR eh sick een anh se We a acdn yc 


(If you have already paid, just mark ‘‘Paid in full” at top of coupon.) 





RULES OF THE CONTEST 


The “Know America’ Contest is open to all PATHFINDER sub- 


’ geribers or readers except eimployees or members of their families. 


Pathfinder Building, 


The contest shall consist of 50 questions on the history and civil 
government of the United States and the Constitution. It shall run 
for 11 consecutive weeks beginning with the issue of December 7. 
Two questions each week for ten weeks and ajll 50 questions 
on the 11th week. 

A Grand Prize of $2,000.00 will be awarded the contestant return- 
ing the best or most appropriate answers to the 50 questions and 
otherwise complying with the rules. Contestants submitting the 
next most nearly correct answers and otherwise complying with 
the rules shall be eligible for the additional prizes in the order 
of their correctness. 

In order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant is required 
to send in 10 cents in coin (not stamps) with each pair of answers 
or a total of $2.50 with the 50 answers. For these remittances 
the contestant will be sent without further cost a comprehensive 
treatise dealing with U. S, history and the Constitution. 

We cannot take into account answers without signed names or 
addresses, nor for coupons arriving unduly late or lost in the mails. 
Py entering the contest the contestant agrees to accept as final the 
decisions of the judges as to procedure and final outcome. 

In event of ties, additional questions will be submitted. In event of 
final ties, after two such submissions, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

Do not decorate coupons. Neatness will NOT count. 

Any inquiry, the reply to which could not affect outcome of 
contest, will be acknowledged. 

Contestant may send in any number of sets of duly qualified 
answers and each set will be judged as a unit, but no individual 
may win more than one prize. If submitting more than one sét,o! 
unswers, the contestant is required to keep them distinct by desig- 
nating them “Set 1,” “Set 2,” ete. Each submitted set shall entitle 
the contestant to the treatise referred to in Rule 4. AS many members 
of a family may enter as desired, and all will be eligible for prizes. 


Address All Contest Mail To 
“CONTEST MANAGER” PATHFINDER 
Washington, D. C. 


Time is passing. Only a few weeks remain before 
PATHFINDER’s great, educational “KNOW AMERICA” 
Contest will close—and thousands of dollars in cash prizes 
go out to 260 winners, 





The question now is—have you entered the Contest? 
Of course, you know that, as a reguiar American, you have 
as good an opportunity of winning the Grand Prize of 
$2,000.00 as the next one. No doubt whatever about that— 
but, in order to win, you must enter. 


Fifty questions on America, its history, its Constitu- 
tion, its civil government! Only 50 questions, and you can 
answer every one of them properly with a little thought 
and some work. But don’t guess—think! 

Here’s something else: besides qualifying for, the prizes 
you will receive, soon after you enter, a beautiful new vol- 
ume of information on American topics and questions, 
This book will be a decorative credit to your library. 


Don’t miss out on this great opportunity to combine 
education, entertainment, and a strike for fortune—all at 
one time. PATHFINDER wishes every one of its readers 
to benefit from this national campaign for greater knowl- 
edge of America, 

There is still time for you to enter and win. You can do 
so by using the “Past Questions” Coupon below. Rush it 
back to our “Contest Manager.” In a few days you will 
receive all questions which have appeared since the be- 
ginning of the Contest. Then, you work them out, send 
them in with your remittance, and you are on your way. 
Remember—260 must win—in only a few weeks. ; 


Be one of these winners. 


THERE MUST BE 260 WINNERS 


-GRAND PRIZE ....... $2,000.00 
Second Prize 1,200.00 
I aos Geta bane Ku oa 800.00 
Peuren Frage .........-. 8G ay Att 500.00 
DOE... cBewec sans Jy 300.00 

pS ror eee . 100.00 
Four Prizes @ $50 ............ 200.00 
Fifty Prizes @ $10 ............ 500.00 
200 Prizes @ $5 ..... ope eee 1,000.00 


THIS COUPON WILL GET YOU IN 





Contest Manager, 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish to participate in the “KNOW AMERICA” 
contest. 

Please send me immediately all past questions that 
have appeared in the contest since the beginning. 
CUE « 5-».d'ss ead aweies bad Gees $4 vis eeepc 
al ae oe hs eT eee 


ST SE, os 4 ca adic swe aw ens dw cb State ....svis 
FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 
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WARPLANES— 
(Continued from page 4) 


for Allisons, they cannot be completed 
faster than their engines. But Army 
and British are sticking with Allison, 
having $234,000,000 worth on order. 
(Though both are ordering also radial 
engined planes.) Packard is building 
a plant to make 9,000 in-line Rolls- 
Royce engines. 

Some experts believe the Army has 
put too many eggs in the Allison bas- 
ket. They point out that we are years 
behind Europe in in-line design, and 
that while we are beginning produc- 
tion on 1090-h. p. Allisons, Britain is 
already rumored to be powering its 
new fighters with 2,000-h. p. in-line 
Rolls-Royces, and that Germany is 
building similar motors, Meantime, 
these experts point out, 2,000-h. p. 
Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp radial 
engines power the 400 miles per hour- 
plus Vought-Sikorsky F-4U, which 
Navy men flatly state is America’s 
fastest military plane. 


. .. Role for Auto Plants 


As indicated, the auto makers are al- 
ready under contract to build plane 
engines. Far beyond that, the auto 
plants are being geared into the air- 
plane program. If it is a long war, 
they will be into it up to their necks. 
What automotive heroes will emerge 
from this “battle of production” is 
hard to say, but right now one good 
guess would include the names Knud- 
sen and Reuther. 

Defense Commissioner Knudsen, 
former president of General Motors, 
began talking with auto men about 
their part in the airplane program 
soon after the President called for 
50,000 planes. Then a month ago the 
industry was electrified when 34-year- 
old Walter P. Reuther, skilled tool- 
and-die worker and head of United 
Auto Workers’ General Motors divi- 
sion, put forward the UAW’s plan to 
build 500 planes a day in auto plants, 
with production starting in six months. 


Reuther’s argument, based on an in- 
dustry study by the UAW, was that 
only half the industry’s capacity is 
used—that it produces only 4,000,000 
autos a year, while it could produce 
8,000,000. The plan suggested that un- 
used auto capacity be turned to mak- 
ing fighting plane parts, to be assem- 
bled in a central plant. 

Many experts have technical doubts 
as to the plan’s feasi»ility. But the 


President and Knudsen, who acquired * 


a healthy respect for Reuther during 
the General Motors-UAW bargaining, 
are reported studying the plan, of 
which features may be used even if 
the plan itself is rejected. 

Meantime auto manufacturers are 
already planning to use their plants in 
plane production. Chrysler, for exam- 
ple, is sub-contracting airframe parts 
for the Martin B-26. Ford is study- 
ing plans to mass-produce parts for 
big bombers, which Consolidated Air- 
craft and Douglas are to build in two 
government-owned plants, scheduled 





Warplane Catalog 


BOUT 20 companies make the 
more than 40 types of American 
military planes. Among front-line 
warplanes—training, transport and 
observation planes omitted, are 
these—Bell: Airacuda and Airacobra, 
interceptor pursuit, in-line engine, 
380 m. p. h., one cannon, four to eight 
machine guns ... @ Consolidated: 
big two-engine and _ four-engine 
bombers for Army and Navy... 
@e Boeing: B-17 four-engine “Fly- 
ing Fortress” long-range bombers 
. @© Brewster: Model 239 single- 
engine fighter for Navy and British; 
single-engine bomber for Britain 
. © Douglas: DB-7 attack bomb- 
er, B-18A medium bomber, SBD-1 
Navy scout bomber, and B-19, 80-ton 
Army super-bomber nearing com- 
pletion . .. @ Curtiss: P-40, in-line 
engine pursuit, 360m.p.h.... © 
Grumman: F4F3 single-seat Navy 
fighter; G-36 dive bomber for Brit- 
ain; Sky Rocket, two-engine Navy 
fighter, 400 m. p. h., one cannon and 
four machine guns ...°‘@ Lock- 
heed: P-38, pursuit with two in- 
line engines, about 400 m. p. h., one 
cannon and four .50 caliber machine 
guns; Lockheed Hudson bomber 
. @ Martin: B-26 medium bomb- 
er; PBM-1 patrol bomber carrying 
7,000 pounds of bombs; and 167W 
medium bomber for Britain 
@ North American: B-25 medium 
twin-engine bomber, believed the 
fastest of its kind in world; NA-26 
fighter; NA-69 and 72 light attack 
bombers @ Republic: P-43 
high-altitude pursuit; P-35A fighter 
carrying machine guns and small 
bombs ...@ Vultee: 48C pursuit 
for British and V12 attack bomber 
for British... @ Vought-Sikorsky: 
F-4U, Navy fighter, over 400 m. p. h., 
“fastest U. S. fifhting plane.” 











Oklahoma and 


for construction in 
Texas. In addition to these plans and 
the definite commitments to build en- 
gines, the auto industry has an air- 
craft committee at work on estimates 
to supply about 25 per cent of plane 
parts production. 


. .. World’s Best Bombers 


Are the planes we are planning to 
build equal to Europe’s best? Some 
travelers returning from Europe have 
brought back disconcerting reports 
that American planes sold to Britain 
can’t fight in the same sky with Spit- 
fires, Hurricanes and Messerschmidts. 
They are said to be deficient in speed, 
fire-power and armor. 

But others point out that the first 
fighter planes rushed to England were 
already considered obsolete by our 
own military experts. They unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce American bombers 
the best in the world, pointing out that 
the Lockheed-Hudson, a military ver- 
sion of Lockheed’s transport, has al- 
ready won Britain’s loving respect as 
the workhorse of the Coastal Com- 
mand, (Britain adds a gun turret to 


the Lockheed after receiving it). 

As for fighters, they point out that 
new American fighters are just reach- 
ing Britain—as indicated by the dis- 
patch last week that their first Ger- 
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man plane had been downed by a triv 
of American-made fighters. American 
engines have amazed Britons by their 
ability to take wide-open punishme:| 
and to run 600 to 800 hours without » 
tear-down. 

While it was probably true that be 
fore-the-war American planes did no} 
equal European planes in certain r: 
spects—lacking the British planes’ 
eight machine-guns, for- example, 
which even surprised the Germans- 
British Air Marshal Sir Hugh Dowd 
ing is today in this country to giv 
American officials the benefit of wai 
time experience. There is no doub 
that, given even a little time, Americ; 
can build planes faster and just as 
well, if not better, than any othe: 
country. 


. . » Commercial Production 


All this emphasis on production o|{ 
warplanes, however, is likely to crip 
ple the manufacture of commercia! 
planes and halt advances made in ex- 
tending passenger airline travel in th: 
U. S. Hints have already been mac: 
by Federal authorities that production 
of planes for our own airlines and o! 
private planes must be_ curtailed 
Whether our domestic air service 
and civil aviation advances are to suf 
fer appreciably remains to be seen. 

Last year, when he turned down an 
order to manufacture plane motor 
for Britain and made his prediction 
that, given six months, he could pro 
duce at the rate of 1,000 planes a 
month, Henry Ford said: “Once w: 
get airplanes on the production line, 
we'll always have them there.” If w: 
can learn to make planes for peac: 
purposes better and cheaper and faste: 
out of the destructive effects of wai 
manufacturing, we will at least hav: 
gained something. But it seems a te: 
rible indictment. of civilization tha! 
we should have to resort to such means 
to accomplish advances in this won 
derful invention, the airplane, whos: 
designers originally contemplated it a 
a useful instrument of transportation 








BOOK REVIEW 





King of the Fur Traders (Houghton, 
Mifflin; $3.50)—Pierre Esprit Radis 
son, the bearded French-Canadia: 
woodsman portrayed in the curren! 
film “Hudson’s Bay,” is talkative ani 
stodgy. But the real Radisson wh: 
lived three centuries ago was anythin: 
but dull—as Stanley Vestal amp! 
proves in his lively account of Radis 
son’s exploits. A fabulously daring ad 
venturer, trapper and fur trader, Rad 
isson was captured by Indians at th 
age of 16, and later won lasting fam: 





BOOKS 


We can secure for you any America: 
book or magazine in print. Just send us 
check or money-order to cover the regula’ 
retail price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and we will refund the difference, if any. 
We pay postage anywhere in the U. S. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Adv. 
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as an explorer. He is well worth 
knowing today, both for his value as 
early Americana and for the wondrous 
adventure story he lived, 


* <7 * 


The Middle Classes in American 


Polities (Harvard University Press; 
<2.50)—Professor Arthur N. Hol- 


combe, who ranks among the leading 
politica] scientists of our day, asks the 
question: “Can our democratic-repub- 
lican institutions survive in a world 
that in so large a part of its area is 
following other, and false, gods?” His 
answer, after thoughtful considera- 
tion of the beginnings and progress of 
\merican ways, is a bold affirmative. 
rhe reason advanced is the existence 
of America’s powerful, and apparently 
socially immortal, middle class. All 
in all, a wise and heartening book for 
these troubled times. 
. * . 

My Name Is Aram (Harcourt, Brace; 
<2.50)—The young Armenian-Ameri- 
can short story writer and playwrighf, 
William Saroyan, who has sprung so 
rapidly into literary prominence in the 
last few years, presents a story of the 
boyhood years of an Armenian youth 
in Fresno, Calif. The boy, Aram Garo- 
shlanian, apparently is Saroyar him- 
self, but in his preface Saroyan baffles 
the reader by declaring: “As to wheth- 
er or not the writer himself is Aram 
(Garoghlanian, the writer cannot very 
vell say. He will, however, say that 
he is not, certainly, NOT Aram Garo- 
vhlanian.” But irregardless of wheth- 
er the book is autobiographical, it is 
in entertaining, though strange series 
of anecdotes, into which not a few 
gems of wisdom are dropped. 

rr oo 


MOST INSPIRING WORDS 


A classical journal once compiled 
what it purported to be “the 95 most 
inspiring words in the English lan- 
suage.” We are printing them so you 
‘an see for yourself. They follow: 

Almighty, achievement, ambition, as- 
piration, beautiful, brave, chivalry, 
Christ, confidence, conqueror, conse- 
cration, courage, dauntless, determina- 
tion, devotion, earnestness, ecstacy, 
efficiency, enchantment, enterprising, 
enthusiasm, eternal, exhilaration, exul- 
tation, faith, fame, fervent, fortitude, 
friendship, gallantry, God, greatness, 
happiness, heroism, holiness, home, 
iope, ideal, illustrious, immortality, 
ndomitable, invincible, joyous, justice, 
<ingly, knowledge, liberty, life, love, 


oyalty, magnanimous, magnificent, 
iajestic, manhood, mastery, mercy, 


iighty, mother, nobility, omnipotent, 
mniscience, patriotism, peace, peer- 
ess, perfection, perseverance, pluck, 
power, prayer, pre-eminence, princely, 
rogress, queenly, redeemer, regal, re- 
joicing, revelation, righteousness, sal- 
vation, seraphic, sovereign, success, 
uperb, supreme, sympathy, thanks- 
siving, triumphant, truth, unflinching, 
aliant, victory, virtue, will, youth, 
zeal, 

——_-- 

When a little bird tells you some- 
thing don’t repeat it until you find out 
whether the little bird is a cuckoo. 








MOVIE WORLD > 


You'll Be Seeing 


Blackout (United Artists): Like 
“The Thief of Bagdad,” “Blackout,” 
though ~-distributed through United 
Artists, was produced in England. It’s 
one of the best spy melodramas of 
1940. Director Michael Powell, who 
undoubtedly studied closely the tech- 
nique of his countryman, Alfred Hitch- 
cock, in producing the same type of 
thing, has filled it with pulse-exciting 
suspense and sinister characters. De- 
picted is how a Danish captain fol- 
lows into London two men who jump 
his ship during a British contraband 
control inspection and how, after a 
series of scalp-tingling adventures, 
he helps break up a German espionage 
ring in the center of the city. The 
title derives from the fact that most 
of the action takes place during an 
air raid on the British capital, The 
whole cast is superb, but Conrad 
Veidt as the Danish captain, and Val- 
erie Hobson as a British counter- 
espionage agent, are outstanding. 


* * * 


Comrade X (M-G-M): Like “Nino- 
tchka,” this is a satire on Communism 
in the Soviet Union, but it lacks the 
delightful blend of comedy, romance 
and, political criticism found in the 
former. However, though a lesser 
artistic product than “Ninotchka,” 
“Comrade X” has numerous entertain- 
ing moments, including an escape from 
a Russian tank corps. Related is how 
an American newspaperman (Clark 
Gable) wins a beautiful feminine Com- 
munist street car conductor (Hedy 
Lamarr) away from Marxist doctrine. 
Their able performances are greatly 
aided by the work of such reliable 
character actors as Felix Bressart, 
Oscar Homolka, and Vladimir Sokoloff. 


* * * 





San Francisco Docks (Universal): 
Good acting here is largely wasted on a 
humdrum script, concerning a long- 
shoreman who nearly goes to the gal- 
lows because of a web of circumstan- 
tial evidence and a girl who dashes 
about digging up evidence to prove his 
innocence. Burgess Meredith, Irene 
Hervey, Robert Armstrong and Ray- 
mond Walburn try hard, but they can’t 
overcome the poor play. 
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For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Remedy at Home 


No Cooking. No Work. Real Saving. 


liere’s your mother 
probably results, it is 
still one of the most effective and depend- 
able for coughs due to colds. Once tried, 
you'll swear by it. 

It’s no trouble. 


an oid home remedy 
used, but, for real 


Make a syrup by stirring 
2 cups granulated sugar and one cup water 
for a few moments, until dissolved. No cook- 
ing needed—a child could do it. 

Now put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint 
bottle, and add your syrup. This makes a full 
pint of truly splendid cough medicine, and 
gives you about four times as much for your 
money. It keeps perfectly, tastes fine, and 
lasts a family a long time. 

And you'll say it’s really amazing for quick 
action. You can feel it take hold promptly. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air pas- 
sages. Thus it makes breathing easy and lets 
you get restful sleep. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, well-known for its prompt action on 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re- 
funded if not pleased in every way. 









Gorgeous giant blooms. 
four favorite colors — 
scarlet, deep golden yellow, light rose 
and rosy purple. A 40c value for only 
10c. Send dime today. 

1941 Garden Guide and Seed Book FREE! 
HOLMES SEED CO., DEPT 10A, CANTON, 


10 
SF dime today. Maule’s Seed Book Sree. 
Wm. Henry Maule, 348 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa, 


“Roses of New Castle,” 45th 
edition catalog, printed in 
beautiful, natural colors, 
Tells how to grow these fa- 
mous roses and other flow- 
ers. Wealth of information 
--helpful for beginners. Low 
yrices. Write for this Rose Book. (T'S FREE. 
eller Bros. Co., Box AD, New Castile, tnd. 


KINKADE, GARDEN TRACTOR 


Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, N urserymen, Fruit Growers 
- Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


- FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suf- 
fered real embarrassment because their 
plate dropped, slipped or wabbled at 
just the wrong time. Do not live in 
fear of this happening to you. Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the alka- 
line (non-acid) powder, on your plates. 
Holds false teeth more firmly, so they 
Does not sour. 








OHIO 








» Wilt-Resistant! 5 colors, Yellow, 
. Crimson, Blue, White, Pink, a 
10e-pkt. of each, all 5 for 10c! Send 






















Catalog 


Free 





feel more comfortable. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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Anagram Puzzles 


For the benefit of new readers who 
did not get in on the start of this series 
of word puzzles, may we explain again 
that an anagram is a word or phrase 
that can be changed into another word 
or phrase by the transposition of its 
letters? In this week’s anagrams you 
rearrange the letters in the given 
words, plus the additional letters, to 
form other words: 

1. LEVANT-plus I gives ........ . 

2. MACLE plus I gives 

3. PRATE plus E gives 

4. TESTER plus L gives ......... 


Answers to last week’s anagram puz- 


zles: 1. GIRDLER. 2. TASTER, 3. 
PRETEXT. 4. REVEAL. 





Matchbox Trick 


This simple trick is performed by 
placing a coin in an ordinary match- 
box—between the bottom of the draw- 
er and the cover before beginning the 
trick. The performer wagers that he 
can place a coin in the box by magical 
means, First he pulls the drawer out 
with the right hand, holding the cover 
with the left with a finger inside and 
the thumb outside, The coin is secret- 
ly retained within the eover by the 
finger. Next he removes the drawer 
entirely from the cover to show that 
the box is absolutely empty. But when 


Gift Novelties 








Log-Cabin Pillow From Scraps 


Anyone would love this gay log-cabin pillow—but 
What fervent thanks you'll receive if you give it toa 
friend with a liking for the early American. 

Use odds and ends of colorful material; red, blue 
and beige are a pretty combination. 

Another attractive gift you can make as easily and 
inexpensively is a sewing stand—from a cheesebox! 

Complete directions for these and many other de- 
lightful gifts are given in our 32-page booklet. Tells 
how to make a utility bathroom box, a clever two- 
Way screen, a toy chest, many more items. 


Send 15c¢ in coins for your copy of ‘‘Hand-Made 
Gift Novelties’? to PATHFINDER HOME SERV- 
ICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


The following booklets are also available at 


15¢e each: 


PASTIME and SMILES 





replacing the drawer, the performer 
turns it over so that the coin will drop 
into it. Then when the box is re- 
opened the coin appears as if by magic. 





Brain Teaser 


Two small boys, George and Jim, 
decided they wanted to try their skill 
at throwing. So they selected a stone 
and a vacant lot, the width of which 
was 300 feet. George threw first and 
with all the power he possessed hurled 
the stone as far as he could. But it fell 
far short of going across the lot. Jim 
then took the stone at the point where 
it had landed when George had thrown 
it, thinking that he could make it fin- 
ish its flight across the jot. But he 
failed and George again took the 
stone at the point it landed when 
thrown by Jim. George had his sec- 
ond throw and still the stone had not 
reached the opposite side of the lot. 
So Jim then took his second throw 
and the stone landed 20 feet beyond 
the edge of the lot they had selected 
to throw across. If Jim could throw 
only three-sevenths as far as George, 
what was the distance that each could 
throw? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The trap- 
per could make seven whole cigarettes 
and smoke every bit of them except 
one butt. 

re 


Smiles 
Skjold—My faith could move a 
mountain. 


Mrs. Skjold—Then you had better 
apply some gf it to those ashes in the 
basement. 





Marion—What do you think of 
Tubbs meeting a girl on the coast-to- 
coast plane and getting engaged before 
they landed? 

Kilgosh—It merely proves that all 
the perils of air travel haven’t yet 
been eliminated. 


Barber—Will you have anything on 
your face after I’ve finished shaving 
you, sir? 

Patron—It doesn’t seem likely. 


City Visitor—Which is correct, “a 
hen is sitting” or “a hen is setting’? 
Farmer—I don’t know, and I[ don’t 
care. All I bother about is when she 
cackles—is she laying or is she lying? 


Teacher—Joany, what important 
event took place on February 22, 1732? 

Joany—I’m sure I don’t know, teach- 
er. I hadn’t been born yet. 

































































Boogy—W ho was more patient than Job, 
wiser than Socrates, braver than Lancelot, 
more handsome than Apollo? 

W oogy—Oh, so you knew my wife’s first 
husband? 


Ruth—How is your bachelor friend? 

Harriet—When I[ saw him last h 
was mending slowly, 

Ruth—Why, I didn’t know he hai 
been ill. 

Harriet—He hasn’t been. 
sewing buttons on his clothes. 


He 


Was 


Sophomore—Which sports do you 
like best? 

Co-ed—Those who know when it’s 
time to go. 


Simms—There are times when bene- 
fit may be derived from the advice o 
a fool. 

Mrs. Simms—You certainly shouldn't 
complain. Haven’t I always listened 
to yours? 


Mrs. Wifflebotham—Do you believ« 
the auto is the ruin of the young men 
of this country? 

Stubblefield—No; but I know mos! 
young fellows don’t do an auto an, 
good. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME ? 





GEORGE WASHINGTON AMERICA 
Jives in Southeast Washington, D. C 

Miss FORTUNA HUNTER is post- 
mistress at FORTUNA Ledge, Alaska. 

R. A. AKERS, D.D.S., a dentist in 
Miami, Fla., is famous for stopping 
ackers in the jaw. 

Bob LITTLE and Frank LARGE liv: 
in Wister, Okla. 

Percy HEETER is a coal dealer in 
Somerset, Ind. 

Mrs. CRUM used to serve meals i! 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

E. H. TEST is a schoolteacher i 
Keithsburg, II1. 

Russell GOOD and Arthur NOBLE 
are neighbors in Hobbs, Ind. 

SALLASAW (nobody knows what 
Salla saw) is the name of a town i 
Oklahoma. 

You can see five MORNINGSTARS in 










No, 178—‘‘Decorative and Useful Objects Every- 
one Can Make.’’ 


No. 164—‘‘Party Games For All Occasions.”’ 


Dzudi—Golf is pie for me. 
Sally—I know. You just took an- 
other slice. 


Washington any morning by calling 
on A. W.; Ernest M.; H. T.; J. G., and 
Wm. A, 
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HOBBIES 


OSTMASTER General Frank C. 

Walker, in a recent radio broad- 
cast, said, in part: “It is interesting to 
learn that G¢onsefvative estimates of 
ihe number of stamp collectors in the 
United States place the figure at 10,- 
900,000." On January 16, America’s 
10,000,000 stamp collectors got a new 
one for their catalogs. On that day, 
at the first stamp sale of special sig- 
nificance in 1941—held at the Phila- 
ielic Agency and Washington post- 
ollices—the 1%-cent electric eye cur- 
rent (1938) stamp was placed on sale. 
Up to that time the electric eye meth- 
od of perforating stamps had been re- 
stricted by the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing to certain denomina- 
tions—the two and three-cent stamps. 
But now electric eye plates have been 
made for the 1%-cent denominations, 
too, 





. * * 


Collecting crosses is the hobby of 
‘Madeleine Sweeney Miller. With her 
husband, Rev. J. Lane Miller, Meth- 
odist clergyman of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
she has travelled more than 100,000 
miles through Europe, Asia and the 
. S. in search of antique crosses of 
Christendom, So enthusiastic a collec- 
tor is she that she has written a book 
about it, entitled: My Hobby of the 
Cross, 

Hobby of Mrs. H. R. Robinson, Pilt- 
man, N. Y., is collecting pitchers. 
Started by a pitcher presented to her 
on her wedding day, Jan, 31, 1888, 
her collection now totals 7,206 pitch- 
ers of all sizes, shapes, colors and 
ages. 

Geraldine Lesco, of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, a doctor’s assistant, goes in for 
ihe weird and ghastly. Her hobby is 
-well, let Geraldine tell you. She 
says: “Some people save coins, stamps, 
paper match-covers and the like—but 
| have skulls. . . City police, the sher- 
iff’s department and the coroner have 
promised to help build my collection 
by turning over any loose skulls 
which come into their possession. I 
hope some day to have a really big 
and varied collection.” 

At some time or other when saying 
vood-bye to a friend almost all of us 
have been advised: “Don’t accept any 
wooden nickels.” But that would be 
especially poor advice to give Emil di 
BeHa of the Bronx, New York, who 
has made a specialty of collecting 
vooden nickels and other emergency 

oney used in the United States in 
he past decade. His collection, how- 
ver, contains 600 varieties and if you 
lave any wooden nickels to give away, 
di Bella is looking for other specimens. 

= _ . 

PATHFINDER furnishes the mate- 
rial for the hobby of Mrs. Bessie 

hompson of Gholson, Miss. Her hob- 
is making scrapbooks of various 














kinds. The one she enjoys most is 
made up of the items from PATH- 
FINDER’s “Rhyme & Reason” column, 
either pasted in or copied by hand. 








REMEMBER WHEN— 

Only the menfolks- worked and the 
ladies kept house? 

Kids thought it was fun to play hop- 
scotch? 

People called a phonograph a “talk- 
ing machine”? 

You could buy a GOOD five-cent 
cigar? 

A young man with a 24-inch reach 
could wind his arm three times around 





million families. 


AGENTS WANTED 
WANTED-— Man to start in business seliuing widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. 


line. Largest company; established 1889. 
ings. No experience needed to start 





particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box A- 1-PAT, Freeport, Ill 


BIG PROFIT Selling printed novelties Every home 
a prospect. Sample kit. NAMEPRINT B293, Man- 
istee, Michigan. 


BABY CHICKS 


MAKE REAL MONEY selling Chestnut Chicks. Profit- 

able side Jine for routemen or salesmen, with car, 
calling on farm trade. Illinois’ oldest US-Approved 
Hatchery, operating entire year. Liberal commissions 
paid promptly. Free portfolio. Chestnut Hatchery, 
Box 119 Chestnut, Illinois. 


COLONIAL CHICKS low as “$5 40 per 100. Time Pay- 

ments. World's largest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. 
Also Sexed and Hybrids. Big Chick Almanac Free. 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


BOOKS, PERIODICALS, ETC. 


READ “THE AWAKENING,” by Melvin L. Severy. 

Amazing Love Revelation. Unique .. . Unforgetabie. 
Just published. Limited Edition. Mail $2.50 money 
order today, Foster Hope Co., Publishers, 541 South 
Spring, Los Angeles, California. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Listings and Sample 19c. Albert 
T. McGoldrick, Mansfield, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTU Nit IES 


TEN PROFITABLE BUSINESS PLANS—1l0c. Business 
Research, Box 4622, San Francisco. 


~ CLOTHING FOR SALE 


i2 DRESSES $1.18. Army Shoes $1.18. Overcoats, 
suits, shoes, 200 Clothing Bargains. Free Catalogue. 
Farmers’ Mail Order, 75-X Grand Street, New York. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal ‘impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 544, 6217 S. Halsted 
St., Chicago 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


SECURITY IN LAND. Washington, | Minnesota, Mon- 

tana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature, list of 
typical bargains. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WRITE FOR FREE FABRIC SAMPLES Amazing 
stainproof tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Re- 
quire no ironing. Beautiful patterns. Look like linen 
-cost much less. Commissions big. Also complete 
dress line. Melville Company, Dept. 1850, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE and up to $22 a week 

selling famous Harford Frocks. Hundreds sensa- 
tional bargains. Send dress size, age. Harford, Dept. 
S-28, Cincinnati, O. 


FOOT SUFFERERS 


FOOT SUFFERERS send $1.00 for Rollofoot Exerciser. 
Money-back guarantee. Rollo Company, Box 357 
Malvern, Arkansas. , 


HERB ALMANACS 


FREE 1941 Herb Manual and Almanac—valuable 
health book that should be in every home. * Write 


Golden Acres, Valparaiso. Indiana. 
MEDICAL _ ae 


FATHERS— Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising. burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent ab- 
solutely Free—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Pacts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford, Kansas. 

















OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. seil or exchange? 

a prolitaDle business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, aS well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


the waist of “the prettiest girl in town” 
—providing she gave him the chance? 


A census of toothbrushes in the 
average town of 5,000 people would 
not have required numbers going be- 
yond the units column? 


We were told that labor-saving ma- 
chinery and methods were going to 
free us from the thraldom of killing 
labor and hurry? 


Pack peddlers and itinerant mer- 
chants travelled the countryside regu- 
larly? 


were considered 
and wefe worn by nearly 


Linen “dusters” 
“the thing” 
everyone? 





Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 







Each initial and group 





MEDICAL—(Continued) 


OLD LEG TROUBLE Basy to use Viscose Home 

Method. Heals many old leg sores caused by leg 
congestion, varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results in 10 days. 
Describe the cause of your trouble and get a Free 
Book. P. F. Viscose Company, 140 N. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRACTICAL PEACE METHODS—Introdyctory Liter- 
ature, lic. Spotsadonna, Box 17, Woolwine, Va. 
a steht Seta Be Sh 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursi Dept. M-1, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Take first step toward protecting your 

invention—without obligation. Secure ‘‘Record of 
Invention’ form and 48 page Book, ‘‘Patent Guide for 
the Inventor’’—Free. Time counts! Write today. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered = Attorney, 
1A37 Adams Building, Washington, dD. 


INVENTORS—Delays are tes Gecare Patent 
rotection now. Get new Free copyrighted booklet, 
ow To Protect Your Invention.”’ No charge for pre- 

liminar information. McMorrow and Berman, Regis- 

tered atent Attorneys, 102G Barrister Building, 

Washington, D. C. 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS 


RAISE MINK, DIME FOR INFORMATION. Lom- 
man’s Fur Farm, Spangler, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL COMPLETE LINE Everyday Business Neces- 








* sities—over 2,000 items. Lowest prices. Beats com- 


petition. Commissions advanced Experience un- 
necessary. Samples Free. Federal, 301-D So. Des- 
plaines, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SONGS; SONGPOEMS; BOUGHT; PUBLISHED; Best 
Offer; Free Advice. Metro-Melody Music Publish- 
ers, San Francisco. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Mc- 
Neil, Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. Richard Bro- 
thers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


~~ STAMPS—OLD ENVELOPES 


QUICK CASH—Send unwanted stamp collections— 
old envelopes for appraisal. Redeem current stamps 
slight discount. Mint Sheet Brokerage, 428 Caxton 

Cleveland, Ohio 


TOBACCO HABIT 


QUIT TOBACCO EASILY, INEXPENSIVELY. Send 
address. Richard Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


INAUGURAL SOUVENIR 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R, Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, ctc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city Send 26¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid, 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 
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Every home should have a copy of this valuable 900-page illustrated book—for quick, ready 
use before the doctor comes! It lists the symptoms and treatment of all common diseases 
in simple, easily-understood, easy-to-apply language. It contains significant information 
and practical advice on feminine hygiene and personal matters. Every section is written by 
an eminent specialist, Fully illustrated in detail. Originally selling for $7.50, a limited 
number of copies are still available at the unusually low price of only $2.98! 


Ai The MODERN HOME MEDICAL ADVISER | 


| \\ By Morris Fishbein, M. D. 


Dr. Fishbein is the former 
head of the American Medical 
Association, and the present 
editor of the Association's 
monthly Journal. The wealth 












Partial Contents 










Arthritis Care of the Teeth of modern and practical advice 
The Blood and its The Common Cold which he has gathered here in 

Diseases Diabetes this single great 900-page vol- 
Blood Pressure Diet ume is the work of some of 






the most outstanding American 
specialists. If you have ever had 
the helpless, hopeless feeling 
of not knowing what to do in 
an emergency—if you fear that 
you or your loved ones suffer 
from either real or imaginary 
ills—this book is one you will 
always want at arm’s reach. Here 
is knowledge which you, as the 
head of a family, should have! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Don’t take chances. You 
know you will need-this book 
sooner or later. Make this valu- 
able, vital information yours 
now! Merely mail the coupon 
—without money—and The 
Modern Home Medical Adviser 
will be sent to you immediately. 
Pay postman only $2.98, plus 
few cents postage, when he 
brings this book (in its PLAIN 
container) to your door. If, 
after reading it, and actually 
using it for 7 days, you do not 
agree that it is a necessity in B 
every home, return it and we € 
will refund your $2.98 at once. 
Mail the coupon now! 


Care of Mother before Digestion and Digestive 
and after Childbirth Diseases 

Care and Feeding of the Diseases of the Heart 

Child and Circulation 

Cancer 

Disorders of Menstruation 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 

The Foot 

Infectious Diseases of Childhood 

The Kidney, its Diseases and 
Disturbances 

Nervous and Mental Disorders 

Pneumonia 

Prevention and Treatment of In- 
fectious Diseases 

Rheumatism and Gout 

Rhythm of Menstruation 

and the Safe Period for the 

Prevention of Conception 

Sex Hygiene 

Sex in Middle and 
Advanced Life 

The Skin 

Tuberculosis 

Venereal Diseases 
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PRICELESS ADVICE 


by 24 famous physicians 







William W. Duke, M.D. R. Tait McKenzie, M.D. 















Kansas City, Mo. Prof. of Physical Ed., eos ND i 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. Univ. of Penna. a 

cee, [enanet of Ameri- Milton M. Portis, M.D. PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 

can Medical Association Formerly Clinical Prof. of 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. Cc. 
Newell C. Gilbert, M.D. Med., Loyola Univ. 

Assoc. Prof. of Medicine, Sidney A. Portis, M.D. Please send me (in a PLAIN container) the Modern 

Northwestern University Clinical Prof. of Med., Home Medical Adviser. I — a7 postman $2.98 plus 
J bP ° Loyola Univ. few cents postage, on delivery. If I am hot satisfied with 
by } Seceeniee moe George K, Pratt, M.D this book in every way after reading and using it for 7 

Ssoc. , mecol- . aegis i ; ‘ 2. me 
a Seonte Univ. yneco Recently of National Com- days, I may return it to you and get my $2.98 back 






mittee for Mental Hygiene, 











Philip S. Hench, M.D. Ny. C Name 
Mayo Clinic Thurman B. Rice, M.D. 
Raphael Isaacs, M.D. Assoc. Prof. of Bacteriol- Address. Ne 
Assoc. Prof. Internal Med., ogy, Univ. of Indiana j : 
U. of Michigan Arthur W. Stillians, M.D. City State 
ss Prof. of Dermatology, F ‘ : 
vate Cc. pee Northwestern Univ. . Check here if enclosing $2.98 with coupon. 





In that case, we will pay ali gosta charges. 


State Univ. - . . and many others! Same refund guarantee App 
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